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MR. HAPPY 
MAN SAYS--- 





“When a saw ‘binds’ it’s the fault 
of the saw, not the sawyer, except, 
of course, the sawyer was to blame 
for buying the wrong saw. 


Atkins Silver Steel Saws (and these only) 
do not bind because they are ground to 
a taper thickest at the teeth—then taper- 
ing on the radius of a circle, the center 
or thickest part of which is at the handle 
end above the saw edge.” 


Write for an interesting story of 
Hand Saw Manufacture, by Atkins. 


Enclose 35¢ for nail apron—and 
ask for “Saw Sense” and useful 
souvenir. 


A PERFECT SAW FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


E.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N-Y. 

Branches Carrying Complete Stocks fn The Following Cities: 

San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Seattle 
New York City 5. Lis. Fi 
Mineenpetis Portiand.Ore. _ tty 


ATKINS 
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You Are Cordially Invited 
to Make this Your Bank 


This invitation means that all the ad- 
vantages and privileges of Merchants 
National Banking are cordially ex- 
tended to you, whether your account 
totals a few dollars or thousands. 


It means that we want the oppor- 
tunity of working whole-heartedly with 
you toward the realization of your plans. 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 130 MILLIONS 


MERGE 


Of Los Angeles 


Thirty-five Offices in Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Pedro, Glen- 
dale, San Bernardino, Redlands, Riverside, Vernon, 
Huntington Park, Bell 
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Latin-American The American Federation of Labor has long 


Relations advocated the reference of disputes arising 

between nations, which do not involve honor 
or sovereignty, to arbitral tribunals for settlement. This is the only 
method by which a disinterested decision upon a basis of facts can be 
secured. Since judges are human, the term disinterested must be 
understood as being relatively applied but the decision of an arbitral 
court is much more likely to be disinterested than the decision of in- 
terested parties. 

For the reason that the United States is the oldest republic, it 
must assume an obligation to set standards that may serve as guides 
to nations less experienced in self-government. The very essence of 
self-government is self-control and a proper regard for the rights of 
others. Thus quickly do obligations supplement rights. 

The people of the United States believe they have a right to 
determine the constitutionality of their own laws; consequently they 
must accord the exercise of the same right to the people of other 
nations. Should there be a dispute as to fact, in what better way can 
such a dispute be settled than by an appeal to an arbitral tribunal? 
The fact that one nation is weaker than the other puts an additional 
test upon the quality of justice of the arbitral tribunal. If the weaker 
nation makes the proposal of arbitration to the stronger, can the 
latter refuse without serious damage to its prestige and ideals? 

Citizens of the United States firmly believe in the principle of 
self-determination for nations. It is high time to reach some definite 
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understanding of distinction between intervention and protection of 
the rights and property of American citizens. These purposes per- 
mit wide latitudes of interpretation which may sometimes include 
the special interests of questionable investments. There is need for 
clarification of policies in the Pan-American sphere. An alternative 
course to arbitration is a conference of Pan-American countries to 
agree upon methods and agencies for deciding upon international 
relations and business. 

If we would prevent war, we must deal constructively with the 
causes which create war. We cannot maintain peace by merely 
wishing for peace. We must find a remedy for the causes which 
create war and a basis of accommodation by which disputes and dis- 
agreements which arise between nations can be fairly and equitably 
settled. American labor hopes our Government will not play the part 
of an imperialist autocrat in its relation with Latin-American coun- 
tries, but will prove itself to be, by practice and precept, an advocate 
and proponent of the ideals of self-government and democratic 
freedom. 


Five-Day Week That the five-day week is not only practical 


but a good business measure in three com- 
panies has been demonstrated in many plants. The Review 
of the American Management Association reports three experiences. 
The success of a five-day week schedule in these plants indicates a view 
on the part of employers that this improvement is “not a fool idea.” 
Three industries cited have tried it for longer or shorter periods and 
found it thoroughly justified by results. The Morgan Construction 
Company has worked half its force on the five-day schedule for five 
years with notable success; the Whitehouse Leather Company, manu- 
facturing leather goods, tried the five-day, forty-hour schedule in the 
summer months believing that it would increase production and has 
adopted it as a permanent year-round institution. The Lefax organi- 
zation also tried the experiment in summer and notes that the results 
justify its extension over the entire year, and that each employee is 
receiving the same weekly pay for five that he formerly had for five 
and one-half days. 

In the last few years there has been a significant increase in 
Saturday closings during the summer months. This period of experi- 
ment gave opportunity to work out the necessary changes in production 
schedule for the five-day week and to prove the possibilities and ad- 
vantages of a shorter work period. Here is a place where unions can 
help with suggestions of how to systematize the work so that the same 
amount can be done in the shorter hour schedule. In some cases a 
simple efficiency measure, such as production scheduling and record 
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keeping has enabled a plant to go on a five-day working time without 
decrease in production or weekly pay. Such a method was tried in a 
shop manufacturing children’s clothing. The employees were told that 
if the same quantity could be produced without the Saturday half day, 
the shop would adopt the five-day or forty-hour week. Production 
schedules were made out, and all helped in planning work to avoid loss 
of time. Records of output were posted every two hours so that 
accomplishments could continually be checked by the schedule. Good 
team work with the help of these records turned out the necessary work 
in five days, and the firm went on the five-day, forty-hour week, with- 
out reduction in pay for anyone. 

A number of industries are already on the five-day, forty-hour 
schedule, according to the Department of Labor reports. In the men’s 
clothing industry nearly one-third of the workers have it, and in many 
of the women’s clothing crafts it is the rule in all shops. The Chicago 
fur workers have incorporated it in their new agreement. In the 
paper-box industry approximately sixty-six per cent of the workers are 
on the five-day schedule. There are beginnings in other industries, 
such as building, printing, foundries and machine shops, iron and steel 
mills. 


W hither That London can now speak with New York 

and New York with London, is a new bond 
that brings peoples into the contacts of personal neighbors. In an- 
other sphere of activity we are finding that as man can not live unto 
himself alone, so nations can not live unto themselves. Where per- 
sonal relations are continuous and important, there must be definite 
channels and agencies through which things are done if we would 
avoid misunderstanding and confusion. 

Following closely the announcement of Transatlantic telephone 
service came the promise of developments in television—movies and 
pictures brought to our firesides together with improvements in the 
radiograph that will bring the likenesses of men and women of distant 
parts before us together with the account of the day’s happenings. 

All these things bridge the spaces that have separated men and 
nations and bring us into those intimate relationships symbolized by 
the spoken word and visual presence. This means that America as 
a nation is immediately confronted with the need of channels and 
agencies for carrying on its relations with other countries, adequate 
to meet the needs of these closer relations. 

Steadily the number of fields and problems that are being con- 
sidered from an international point of view for the purpose of 
policy making, increases. Order is emerging in the international field. 
What shall be the relation of our nation toward this important interna- 
tional development? 
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Agreements Elsewhere in this magazine are published 

three agreements adjusting jurisdictional con. 
troversies between nations. These agreements are concrete evidence 
of the value of conference to talk through points of disagreement in 
order to get a basis of mutual agreement. So long as men fail to get 
around the conference table and avoid facing the facts which the other 
group submits, conflicts continue. But when each side presents its case 
and its point of view and a real effort is made to find principles which 
both can accept, an agreement inevitably follows. 

This principle which unions endeavor to apply to their own affairs 
is that which we also endeavor to apply to relations between workers 
and management. That management which does not meet with repre- 
sentatives chosen by their employees by voluntary methods, has no way 
of knowing the experiences and point of view of their workers, and 
hence is handicapped in evolving bases for agreements covering terms 
and conditions of work. Without a mutually equitable agreement 
between persons working together the spirit of cooperation is seriously 
retarded. 

The labor movement welcomes agreements of this character which 
strengthen ties of cooperation within the labor movement and make 
possible better relations with employers. 





Farm The agricultural industry and those associ- 
Relief ated with it are suffering because this basic 

industry is economically unsound. Farmers 
are appealing for legislative relief and the banks located in farming 
communities are experiencing great difficulty in supplying farmers 
the credit they so badly need. The working people of the United 
States are deeply concerned over this developing unsound and uneco- 
nomic condition within the agricultural industry. They realize that 
all groups of people must ultimately feel the effect of a continuation 
of the distressed condition which affects the farming population of 
our country. 

Labor sincerely hopes that a solution of the agricultural problem 
will be found and that a remedy for agricultural ills will be applied. 
Labor can sympathize with the farmers, because it has many times 
faced the same depressing, discouraging situation. Labor has found 
the way to correct many of the economic difficulties which it has 
faced. Its members, through organization and through the mobiliza- 
tion of their economic strength, have protected themselves and their 
interests from the dangers which follow industrial and financial de- 


pression of this character. 
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There is one development growing out of this serious agricul- 
tural situation which greatly concerns labor. It is the movement of 
the farmers from their farms and from farming communities to 
industrial centers. Farms are being abandoned and the men who 
work on these farms are seeking employment in the industrial centers 
of the country. 

This migration from the farms to the cities will eventually result 
in the displacement of many workers and we fear it may bring about 
a lowering of the living and wage standards of the industrial workers. 
A surplus of labor in the industrial centers, caused by the infusion of 
farm workers, will react to the detriment of both groups. The 
whole social group will be seriously affected because of the transfer 
of farmers from agricultural pursuits to industrial service. 

Labor is not prepared to suggest a remedy for the agricultural 
ills which exist. We believe that the farmers can help themselves 
through organization and cooperation. The farmers must know, 
from experience, what is necessary and what ought to be done for the 
advancement of the agricultural industry. Labor hopes that Con- 
gress will respond to the needs of the farmers and to their appeals 
for relief by the introduction and enactment of such legislation as 
may be necessary and fair and just to all classes of our citizenship. 


Cooperation Commenting on the statement of L. F. Loree 
versus that American railroads in 1925 handled 
Conflict 32,019 ton-miles of freight for every em- 


ployee, as contrasted with 152 ton-miles per 
year in 1829, the Wall Street Journal points out that “the produ~*ivity 
of the worker has increased 2,105 times.” Perturbed by this statement, 
the Journal hastens to assert that “the part’ labor really plays in this 
astonishing increase in production in transportation “is relatively 
small.”” To prove this point the Journal points out that Karl Marx 
and the Communists are wrong in holding that labor creates every- 
thing. 

Ignoring all differences in defining labor and all industrial versions 
of the conundrum which existed first, the chick or the egg, the impor- 
tant fact about increased productivity is that all factors concerned 
must contribute, and that the interests of the various groups contribut- 
ing are interdependent. No theory of compensation has produced a 
formula by which individual contribution to a joint effort can be 
exactly measured, so for all to share in the results of cooperative 
undertakings is both practical and equitable. 
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That American labor is receiving ‘“‘a royal share of the profits of 
production,” while “‘brain sells itself far more cheaply” because “too 
busy, too absorbed and too unselfish to insist upon its full share” are 
statements obviously of propaganda nature. American workers use 
their brains or American industry could not maintain its high produc- 
tion and wage standards. The Wall Street Journal would do a 
greater service to Wall Street offices if it would use its columns to 
promote on understanding of interdependence of interests of all help- 
ing to promote service and efficiency in our transportation industry 
rather than to create a spirit of antagonism and misunderstanding. 

Railroad labor is indispensable to transportation service. Instead 
of seeking to minimize the workers’ contribution, is not the more con- 
structive policy that of finding the opportunities and the techniques 
that will enable them to increase their contribution? Or, to put 
Labor’s proposal in most simple terms, some employers, and perhaps 
the Wall Street Journal, has fought unions and granted only grudging 
acquiescence in proposals, however fair. The ill will resulting is a 
considerable factor in decreasing the spirit of cooperation necessary 
to a joint undertaking. Why not try the other policy—invite the 
cooperation of unions and secure that type of work that comes through 
joint responsibility. 


Union Mass production methods have brought to 
Educational industry changes practically as revolutionary 
W ork as the application of mechanical power and 

machinery. The union which must be an 
integral part of the industry has need to study such chances in order 
that it may know how to adapt its policies and methods to changing 
situations and problems. 

Mass production has subdivided work previously done by crafts 
into a number of repetitive operations and machinery has taken over 
what was formerly skilled handwork. Though no machinery has yet 
been found that completely dispenses with the human hand, the ques- 
tion is raised—what is the relation of the human worker to the iron 
giant that takes his place and produces much more than he could? 
Some say that the worker becomes a machine tender, dominated by the 
needs and functions of his machine; others say he may control his 
machine, using it as a tool to extend the power of his mind and arm 
to a wider area. 

If the first view is true, the union finds its industrial functions 
limited chiefly to collective bargaining and it must seek to find outlet for 
the human needs of workers in community life. If the second view is 
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true, the interests of the workers will still center in the production 
processes, and the union must find new standards for measuring the 
efficiency of workers as well as find new ways in which the union may 
contribute to the problems of creative production. 

The problems are at the heart of union growth in the future and 
must be answered upon a basis of fact, hence they constitute an im- 
portant and new field for educational work for trade unions. If the 
union meeting is preceded by a study hour in which union members 
find out about the industry in which they work, this discussion will 
inevitably flow into the union meeting, and inquiries, disputed points 
and questions raised, can be referred back to study groups with the 
request for report on facts. 

The union has to be a vital outgrowth of industry and in order to 
get in line with individual trends, must know what the industry is 
doing in order to direct its own affairs. 


A Cooperative The account of union-management coopera- 
Committee tion written by Fred Cullum and published 

in this issue is a straightforward description 
of cooperation by a trade unionist who has participated in its develop- 
ment. The local shop through which union-management cooperation 
operates is a cooperative committee in which all groups have repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. This principle is the cornerstone of 
cooperation. 

The second fundamental is found in the writer’s succinct descrip- 
tion of cooperation—‘“In a word the feeling that must be dominant 
is that you are all working to the same end, whoever you may repre- 
sent, and that end is the accomplishment of work by the most efficient, 
easiest, safest, and prompt method consistent with the least wastage 
of material, time and labor.” 

The third essential point is the method which carries through all 
undertakings—conference and decisions based upon research and facts. 

These simple principles followed in a spirit of honesty and good 
will have led to the satisfactory concrete results which the writer sets 
in his summary. Obviously this is a method and a spirit that make it 
possible to study the materials which he daily handles and uses, and 
to grow through his work in the shop. Surely the undertaking pro- 
vides the elements of good living and opportunities for culture. 

Work done under such conditions not only measure up to high 
business standards, but satisfies the deepest desire of every human 
being—opportunity for creative work. 
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Libraries and That the library is an educational agency 
Adult Education which makes possible wide and varied oppor- 

tunities for adult education, was the reason 
the American Library Association found itself in need of a general 
survey of the various undertakings for adult education. The reports 
of the special commission which made this study is now in print. In 
addition to assembling valuable factual data, the report outlines and 
implies important educational principles. These three major proposi- 
tions underlie the Commission’s recommendations: 


Much of adult education is non-institutional, and conse- 
quently without resources in buildings, equipment and funds. Its 
activities are voluntary in character, and books have an indis- 
pensable place in these activities. 

When the public library was established, its founders had 
in mind an institution that would encourage reading, study, and 
clearer thinking among all men. 

More and more it is seen how firmly the public library rests, 
for foundation, upon the American nation’s faith in the power 
of thought. 


The Commission believes that the public library should encourage 
reading, study and clear thinking among all citizens. The educational 


responsibility of the library begins when the formal school period 
ends. The principles which the Commission declares should underlie 
all methods are: 


A full allowance for individual differences, alike in tempera- 
ment, outlook and knowledge; the avoidance of any tendency to 
bring about a conformity to type; the safeguarding against any- 
thing savoring of standardization or institutionalism; and the 
preservation of the voluntary spirit. 


So sound do these principles seem that they immediately raise 
the thought if applicable to adult education, why not to the years 
preceding? If the individual on his own initiative is to continue to 
develop power of thought and judgment, it is a great advantage to 
him to have the benefit of school training that helps him to acquire 
the habits and practices that facilitate self-development. Formal 
schooling ought to fit the student to continue his intellectual and moral 
progress under his own direction. 

The Commission recommended three major activities for libra- 
ries: 

First of all, and on its own responsibility, the library owes 
consulting and advisory service, supplemented by suitable books, 
to those who wish to pursue their studies alone, rather than in 
organized groups or classes. 
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In the second place, there is the obligation to furnish com- 
plete and reliable information concerning local opportunities for 
adult education available outside the library. 

Thirdly, the library should recognize as a fundamental duty 
the supplying of books and other printed material for adult edu- 
cation activities maintained by other organizations. 


Resting its case on faith for the power of thought, the public 
library has the privilege of participating in the lifting of level of 
human life and thought. 


Freedom of The American Association of University 
Teaching Professors at its last meeting decided to take 

the initiative for bringing about more effec- 
tive cooperation between all groups or organizations interested in op- 
posing legislation to restrict freedom of teaching in state-supported 
institutions. Those who believe in progress realize the value of that 
attitude of mind that is continually studying accepted methods and 
principles to detect shortcomings or fallacies. Contributions to under- 
standing have usually come through challenge of accepted views. Thus 
new theories have evolved from old, as mankind has climbed to higher 
levels of understanding. 

Yet there are those who would restrict instruction to beliefs which 
they themselves hold and they have been proposing legislation to pro- 
hibit the teaching of evolution in public schools. ‘The legislatures of 
Tennessee and Mississippi have passed such laws. The Texas State 
Textbook Commission has removed all mention of evolution from text 
books used in state-supported schools. 

Truth is light and proscribing consideration of any area is shut- 
ting out possible light. What individual or group of individuals is 
wise enough to predetermine the limits of progress of the human mind 
in finding new truths? Though Galileo was forced to recant, he 
taught us that the world moves; Christ established the validity of 
the law of the spirit over the Mosaic law though crucified for his teach- 
ings; medical science lifted treatment of disease from bleeding and 
incantation to the realm of science; one hundred years ago the doctors 
ridiculed and condemned bathtubs; fifty years ago the world scoffed 
at flying machines; now evolutionists are teaching that all life and mat- 
ter reached present development through an orderly process of de- 
velopment—or evolution. 

The labor movement, which has gone through years of struggle 
to help evolve better concepts of the rights of men and women who 
work, is in a position to realize the danger of fixing by law teaching 
or belief. 
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Three Shifts The shorter day in steel has not fulfilled the 
in Steel prediction of the committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which investigated 
the feasibility of the three-shift system, and declared: “If the twelve- 
hour day in the iron and steel industry should be abandoned at present, 
it would increase the cost of production on the average about 15 per 
cent; and there would be needed at least 60,000 additional employees.” 
On August 3, 1923, some weeks after the famous “‘steel” dinner 
at the White House, Judge Gary announced the industry would 
begin the elimination of the twelve-hour shift. Did calamities over- 
take U. S. Steel? Since the change from the twelve to the eight-hour 
day, the Department of Labor reports productivity has increased to 
such an extent that no more labor has been required for the eight 
than for the twelve-hour day. In 1925 the output per hour of the 
average blast-furnace worker was nearly four times that of 1899, 
and in steel works and rolling mills output per worker has increased 
50 per cent. The productivity index for blast furnaces and rolling 
mills for 1923 is given by the Department of Labor as 139; for 
1925 as 159. As final evidence of the failure of the committee’s 
prophecy, in December, 1926, U. S. Steel declared a stock dividend 
to all holders of common stocks, giving them additional shares 
amounting to 40 per cent of their holdings. 

These facts show the possibility of revising production methods 
and control which help to make possible the shorter workday. The 
matter of making the change in any shop or industry is a problem to 
be worked out by workers and management in the individual plant. 


Safety and The American Engineering Council at its re- 
Production cent meeting made public the results of an 
inquiry into the relations between increased 
production and industrial accidents. The study was probably the 
most extensive made by any country in this field. It includes a study 
of fourteen thousand companies representative of eighteen basic indus- 
tries in industrial centers east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 
Conclusions are based upon accidents for July and August, 1926. 

The study has resulted in the development of important data on 
production, costs of lost production through accidents, frequency and 
severity. While conclusions and data are not yet available for study, 
one of the major findings is the relation between management efh- 
ciency and reduction of accidents. Undoubtedly the study will open 
up problems for further inquisition and study and will stimulate under- 


takings in this field. 





THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Dr. CHARLES E. MERRIAM * 


OR sixty years since the time 

when New York and California 

began to pass laws regulating 
nominating practices, the problem of 
how most effectively to name party 
candidates has been a topic of dis- 
cussion. The argument still goes on. 
The immediate center of the discus- 
sion just at this time is the direct 
primary and what shall be done 
with it. 

If we look back a few years, it 
appears that many of the older argu- 
ments against the direct primary have 
lost their force and now seem unreal. 
For example, it was alleged that the 
urban districts would take away all 
the nominations from the scattered 
farmers; that the newspapers would 
dictate all nominations; that only 
demagogues could be named; that 
party government would die. But 
none of these guesses came true. On 
the other hand, many of the argu- 
ments in favor of the primary have 
melted away in the light of time and 
experience. It was believed by the 
more optimistic that the primary 
would destroy the machine and the 
boss; that no “bad” man could here- 
after be chosen; that the political 
millennium would be inaugurated with 


* Dr. Merriam is head of Department of Po- 
litical Science, University of Chicago; has 
served on the Chicago City Council and has 
written a number of articles and volumes on 
political problems, including Primary Elections. 
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the establishment of the new system. 
These dreams faded. 

We know that politics involves a 
realistic struggle between many con- 
flicting economic, social, intellectual, 
traditional forces, and that those who 
feared or favored the new machinery 
were attaching more importance to 
the change in mechanism than was 
warranted. But what are some of 
the main considerations now pre- 
sented by the present division of 
opinion and judgment on the prob- 
lem of party nominations? 

At the outset it may be remarked 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
there can be little question that the 
people prefer the direct primary and 
wish to retain the system. When 
they have been given an opportunity 
to vote upon the question they have 
expressed themselves decisively, as is 
shown by the following figures: Ne- 
braska, for repeal, 49,410; against, 
133,115; Arizona, for repeal (man- 
datory provision in constitution), 
7:774; against, 23,602; Washington, 
for repeal, 57,324; against, 140,299; 
Ohio (1926), two to one against re- 
peal of the mandatory provision in 
the constitution. The opposition to 
the direct primary is stronger as we 
go farther from the people who use, 
and nearer to small groups of clever 
men who wish to exploit the primary 
for their own purposes. 
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Nor can there be serious question 
that the primary is widely used by 
the voters, at least as widely as the 
election itself. In many instances the 
primary vote is unquestionably small, 
although on the whole far exceeding 
that under the delegate plan. But to 
condemn the direct primary vote be- 
cause al] of the party voters do not 
participate in it, is like condemning 
universal suffrage because all who 
are eligible do not vote. About fifty 
per cent of the adult citizens of the 
United States did not exercise the 
suffrage in a contest over the most 
important elective office in the world 
—the choice of the President of the 
United States. Hence fifty per cent 
of the party vote might be considered 
a fair proportion of the party elec- 
torate, and such a vote, or a larger 
percentage, is usually polled in an im- 
portant election. 

In the 1926 primaries the voting 
in the primaries was well over fifty 
per cent in many states, in the ma- 
jority parties where the real contests 
were fought out. In fact the primary 
vote in many states was larger than 
the presidential vote in 1924, owing 
to the three-party vote of that year, 
but allowing for this division the par- 
ticipation of the voters in the 1926 
primaries was large and important. 
The vote is uniformly smaller in the 
eastern states than in the middle, 
southern or western, but even in the 
east therc was a significant primary 
vote in states like Massachusetts. In 
the southern states the primary is 
usually more largely attended than 
the election, as in Louisiana where 
the Democratic primary vote last 
year was a third larger than the total 
presidential vote. 

Misleading figures are often ob- 
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tained by adding together the vote 
of a strong majority party and a 
weak minority, or including years 
when there are no contests. A far 
better test is to take the vote in the 
majority party at a time when there 
is a real occasion interesting the com- 
munity with regard to some vital 
personality or issue. In fact, if we 
consider that many who vote the 
party ticket do not reckon themselves 
as partisans, and will not openly 
affiliate with any party, the percent- 
age of those voting to the available 
party vote is very large. The fre- 
quent failure of the voter to exercise 
his hard-won franchise is one of the 
surprises and disappointments of 
modern democracy upon which all 
observers have gravely commented, 
but in view of the newness of the vote 
and the recent rise of universal and 
compulsory education, it need oc- 
casion no surprise. The tendency is 
for the vote to increase steadily as 
men and women become accustomed 
to the common burdens of their com- 
mon life, assumed with the adoption 
of self-governing forms of political 
organization. 

The fact is that the primary is the 
election in one-half of the forty-eight 
states of the Union and in about one- 
half of the three thousand counties. 
The selections of candidates made in 
the primary are almost inevitably 
made in the election. It is therefore 
a serious step to weaken the control 
of the voters in these units over the 
choice of their representatives. 

Under the cumulative system of 
voting in Illinois, the House is chosen 
when the primary is over. There is 
no chance for the voter in districts 
when, as is usually the case, there 
are three representatives to be elected 
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with two Republican candidates and 
one Democrat, or vice versa. The 
Legislature of Illinois is produced in 
the primary, and the method should 
not be made more difficult and indi- 
rect. In the election of 1924, in 27 
districts, there were only three can- 
didates of major parties. One hun- 
dred members were practically sure 
of election as soon as the primary 
was over. 

About half of the states are one- 
party states, where the primary is of 
the very greatest importance, for 
here the election is practically de- 
cided. This list includes Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia 


and Wisconsin, and comprises more 
than half of the population of the 


United States. Many other states 
are preponderatingly Republican or 
Democratic. Of the 3,000 counties 
in the United States, it is safe to say 
that roughly half of them are one- 
party counties. Legislators, gover- 
nors and United States senators in 
many parts of the country are practi- 
cally chosen in party primaries. In 
these instances, and they are many, 
the primary of the majority party is 
of the utmost consequence, for what- 
ever its outcome, it is not likely to be 
overthrown in the subsequent elec- 
tion. 

What can the voters do with the 
primary when they have it? Not all 
they hope, but as Charles Evans 
Hughes says: 

(1) It places a weapon in the 
hands of the party which they can 
use with effect in case of need. They 
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are no longer helpless. This fact 
puts party leaders on their best be- 
havior. It is a safeguard to the 
astute and unselfish leader who is 
endeavoring to maintain good stand- 
ards in line with sound public senti- 
ment. It favors a disposition not to 
create situations which are likely to 
challenge and test. 

(2) The fact of this control gives 
to the voters a consciousness of power 
and responsibility. If things do not 
go right, they know the trouble lies 
with them. The importance of this 
should not be overlooked in any dis- 
cussion of the apathy of the elec- 
torate. 

The direct primary is an avenue of 
approach to popular control of gov- 
ernment. It gives the voters a chance 
to function if they will. No mecha- 
nism ever made can guarantee self- 
government, unless the community 
wishes to exert itself. Men like 
Hiram Johnson, LaFollette and Cum- 
mins in the earlier days, or Brook- 
hart in the later, are able to win 
victories more easily with the direct 
primary than under the convention 
system. Insurgent or opposition 
movements are much more easily or- 
ganized where the vote is direct than 
otherwise, for a wide variety of prac- 
tical reasons with which experienced 
campaigners are familiar. 

Under the delegate system, dele- 
gates must be selected with alternates 
in every district or most of them, and 
this must be done long before the 
polling day. In a city like Chicago, 
sets of delegates and alternates must 
be set up in some six hundred election 
districts, if the convention is to be 
captured. But protest movements 
are usually slow in developing, often 
crystallizing only in the last few days 
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when it is too late to find or put on 
the ballot all the necessary delegates. 
With the direct vote the forces rally- 
ing against a machine or a boss may 
much more easily center around an 
individual or an issue, as has often 
been shown, when wards and counties 
have been carried where not a single 
recognized organization man could be 
found to sponsor the winning can- 
didate. 

Many of the present generation 
have forgotten about the old conven- 
tion in cities, states and counties, and 
this old institution is often sur- 
rounded now with a halo of ‘“‘delib- 
eration.” While of course there 
were many conventions of a good 
type, yet there were so many instances 
of farcical conventions that it is little 
wonder that violent protest was made 
by the preceding generation. 

Among the specific evils arising 
under the old convention system 
were: i 
1. The limitation of the viter’s 
choice to a set of delegates committed 
to one candidate, but uninstructed for 
others. In such cases, the candidate 
“traded” his delegation for voters of 
delegations controlled by other: can- 
didates. 

2. The frequent appearance af the 
dummy local candidates who hel,i the 
local delegation solely for trading 
purposes. 

3. Delegations were seated at 
times by a process either of outright 
fraud or of indefensible trickery. 
From time to time large blocks of 
delegates were ousted from the posi- 
tions to which they had been clearly 
elected. 

At the Illinois Republican Conven- 
tion, held in April, 1922, the seats of 
practically one-half of the delegates 
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were contested, and the decision 
rested in the hands of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. The same situation 
has happened repeatedly in the coun- 
ties and states operating under the 
delegate system, and in the national 
convention this situation is notorious. 
It led to the control of the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1912 
by the Taft forces in the face of the 
clearly expressed will of the people 
indicating their desire for the nomi- 
nation of Theodore Roosevelt. 

4. Frequent objection was made to 
the qualifications of the delegates ap- 
pearing in the convention, many of 
whom were deemed to be unfitted for 
the responsible tasks developing upon 
them. 

5. The frequent purchase and sale 
of delegates to conventions; disorder 
and tumult in conventions; the de- 
liberate betrayal of trust by elected 
delegates were not infrequent occur- 
rences. 

That the old-time convention was 
a “deliberative” body, where repre- 
sentative elements of the party came 
together and consulted piously for 
the common good, is a pleasant fic- 
tion, not to be taken seriously by 
realists. Conventions were often 
opened with prayer, but closed in a 
riot, or in anything but a prayerful 
spirit. 

A typical convention I attended 
was called for noon. The delegates 
had been chosen on the day before, 
and all night the “leaders” with 
blocks of delegates in their control, 
had been sitting in conclave dividing 
up the jcbs on the ticket, trading back 
and forth, combining and recombin- 
ing. Noon came and went; half-past 
twelve; one o'clock. “They” have 
not arrived; “they” have not finished 
the slate; “they” will soon be here. 
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And soox “they” come and the con- 
vention opens. Some of us go to the 
door and buy copies of the evening 
paper with the full list of nominees. 
An inaudible motion is made over 
there. A vote is called for and a 
murmur of voices. Another and an- 
other. Who has been named? We 
read the paper and learn. 

One may say: “Do not the lead- 
ers or the bosses do much the same 
thing now?” Yes, in a way, but after 
they have finished their work, the 
voters are given an opportunity to 
pass upon it. If the organization has 
done its work well, they may ratify 
it; or if there are two or more fac- 
tions, they may select their own list. 
But at least there is an opportunity 
to exercise a choice. 

For the participation of women in 
public life the primary is especially 
significant. The attempt to repeal 
the direct primary law is in part an 
attempt to disfranchise women, or to 
render their influence in political af- 
fairs less important. In the conven- 
tion women are a negligible factor, 
and are introduced for decorative 
purposes only. In the primary they 
may be much more effective through 
the endorsement of candidates and 
the opposition to others. Perhaps 
forty per cent of the vote in the di- 
rect primary is that of women; in 
the convention perhaps ten per cent. 
It is not surprising that those inter- 
ested in the political education and 
development of women are almost 
unanimous in their opposition to the 
return to the old convention system. 

In the national conventions the 
deliberative process is made ex- 
tremely difficult by the size of the 
convention and the great number of 
spectators. Organized demonstra- 
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tions, noise makers, electric sirens, 
cunning appeals to crowd psychology 
in the hope of starting a stampede, 
are as much in evidence as judicial 
consideration. If the Madison Square 
Convention of the Democratic party 
had kept on “deliberating” there 
might not have been any party left at 
all. Undignified and demagogic ap- 
peals may be made in popular appeal 
by candidates under the direct pri- 
mary, but who having witnessed the 
Indian war dance of the national con- 
vention can call this the appeal to 
pure reason? 

It is sometimes charged against 
the direct primary that it has not 
resulted in the selection of the wisest, 
most honest and desirable men. This 
is true, but it also is true of the whole 
electoral system. There are many 
disappointments in the elections and 
there are those who believe that the 
whole process of popular election is 
unwise and impossible. 1 do not 
share that view, but it is a common 
one, even in democratic countries. 

In a discussion with Mr. Robert 
Taft not long ago, he expressed the 
opinion that candidates in primaries 
were chiefly advertisers and self- 
seekers, and that men of real merit 
would not enter the lists. Some years 
ago, when I was called before a New 
York Commission on primaries, I was 
asked whether any self-respecting 
man would consent to be a candidate 
in a direct primary. My reply was 
that just having been nominated in 
such a primary, I was disqualified 
from answering. 

It is not my observation that it is 
more difficult to persuade desirable 
men to become candidates in a direct 
primary than in a convention, or to 
accept an appointive office, for that 
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matter. Jf there is a real contest for 
governor, let us say, the candidate 
can make his appeal directly to the 
voters, cr to the politicians who con- 
trol the delegates, or again to the 
voters who elect the delegates. In 
any case we can not escape the fact 
that under our system of government 
power rests with the people and the 
final appeal must be made to them. 

In more recent times it is charged 
that the primary is undesirable be- 
cause large sums may be and have 
been spent. Two cases are cited 
especially, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
In neither case did the man who spent 
most money win, and in both cases 
the truth came out, as it probably 
would not have in a convention. But 
the whole problem of electoral ex- 
pense must be seriously faced. 

Governor Hughes has pointed out, 
and practical experience shows, that 
if there is a real contest for nomina- 
tion, the expense to the candidates 
who are campaigning will be about as 
great under the delegate system as 
under the direct primary system.’ 
For example, the notable contest in 
Illinois in 1904, for the Republican 
nomination, in which Deneen, Low- 
den, Yates, Sherman and others par- 
ticipated, and which took on the pro- 
portions of a desperate, state-wide 
struggle for delegates, was as expen- 
sive as any direct primary. If there 
is no contest, there will be no ex- 
pense, whether the primary is direct 
or indirect. If there is a contest, the 
expenditures will not vary greatly 
under the different systems. 

There is much insincerity in the 
popular discussion of campaign funds, 
but there is little evidence to indicate, 


* Nat'l Municipal Review, X, 23 (1920). 
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and none adequate to demonstrate 
that the use of wealth in direct pri- 
maries is more effective than in the 
election of delegates and the control 
of conventions. The real question is 
not whether the nominal campaign 
expenditures are larger in one system 
than the other, but whether pluto- 
cratic tendencies control more easily 
under one system than another. On 
the whole, the elaborate mechanism 
of delegates and conventions is more 
easily managed by special interests 
than is the primary. It cannot be 
forgotten that the conventions have 
often been controlled by small groups 
of men, representing wealth and 
privilege, who have bought and sold 
delegates like so many cattle, either 
by direct cash payments or by indi- 
rect but material inducements. It is 
true that voters may be bought and 
sold in direct primaries, and some- 
times are, but they may also be 
bought and sold in electing delegates; 
and in addition to that the delegates 
may be bought and sold. 

In viewing campaign expenditures, 
it is important to consider the demo- 
cratic financing of campaign funds, 
public aid to the conduct of campaign- 
ing and a thorough understanding of 
the essential and non-essential ex- 
penses in campaigning. Our com- 
munities might save some money by 
abolishing the direct primary system, 
but they might lose more. We might 
also save in the short run by abolish- 
ing all tvpes of elections, but we do 
not expect to economize in that 
fashion. A ten-year holiday in the 
holding of direct primaries would be 
a dubious saving. There is no room 
in any community for wasteful expen- 
diture of funds, but outlays for demo- 
cratic operation of the government 
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are on the whole a sound investment 
rather than a burdensome obligation. 

Some of the evils of excessive ex- 
penses may be met in the following 
ways: 

(1) By requiring publicity regard- 
ing campaign receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

(2) By prohibiting certain types 
of expenditures and receipts. 

(3) By governmental cooperation 
in certain ways, such as publicity 
pamphlets, use of public buildings for 
meetings. 

(4) By realizing that campaign 
expenses ought not to be borne by the 
candidate alone but are a fair charge 
on his friends and followers. 

I have seen few cases where candi- 
dates who really stood for something 
have not been able to gather an ade- 
quate although not an extravagant 
campaign fund. 

It is sometimes charged that the 
direct primary destroys party leader- 
ship. Now, the significance and 
value of party leadership. must not 
be ignored, but the lack of it can by 
no means be attributed to the direct 
primary system. After one hundred 
years of operation under the conven- 
tion system, we may ask how well 
organized was the party leadership 
in the average state? How definitely 
and consistently established was it in 
actual practice? It is entirely evi- 
dent that the political party in the 
states and that the state government 
itself is now and has been for many 
years badly organized on the side of 
responsible public leadership, and is 
in woeful need of rehabilitation in 
order to keep pace with the progres- 
sive movement of organization else- 
where. As an effective organization 
for the expression of political opin- 
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ion, the party is hard-pressed by many 
other groups, whose efforts are 
potent in the making and enforcing of 
law, and are sharply challenging 
party prestige. But this situation 
was not caused by the direct primary, 
nor is it easy to see how the direct 
primary interferes with any legiti- 
mate function of party leadership. 
When it is said that the direct pri- 
mary stands in the way of more 
adequate leadership, it is pertinent 
to ask just what is meant by such 
leadership, and what stands in the 
way of developing party leadership 
at the present time either by party 
rule or custom? Evidently the di- 
rect primary did not prevent the 
leadership of Johnson in California, 
or Wilson in New Jersey, or LaFol- 
lette in Wisconsin, within the limits 
set by the form of the state govern- 
ment. My observation is that the 
prevalence of spoils politics, the lack 
of state issues, the form of the state 
government stand in the way of 
leadership, rather than the way in 
which the nominations are made. 


Constructive Suggestions 


These, it seems to me, may follow 
three lines: 

1. Non-partisan ballot for local 
officials and judges. 

2. The short ballot. 

3. The development of party 
leadership through the party confer- 
ence. 


1. Non-Partisan Ballot 


The direct primary has not been 
demanded by municipal representa- 
tives, but the system of nomination by 
petition, or some form of double 
election system, or some type of pref- 
erential vcting. Local elections do 
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not follow national party lines 
closely, and the non-party ballot is 
more effective. The change to this 
system is being rapidly made in our 
cities, although much less developed 
in counties and other local agencies 
of government. National party in- 
fluences and even party domination 
are not automatically excluded by 
these laws, but broadly speaking their 
significance is minimized and _ local 
issues and divisions are given wider 
scope for consideration. No one sup- 
poses, however, that the mere change 
in form of ballot or of nominating 
mechanism will eliminate national 
party influences from the domain of 
local politics. 


2. The Short Ballot 


In a discussion of nominating 
methods in 1909, I expressed the 
belief that neither the direct primary, 
nor the convention system would 
work well in situations where a large 
number of minor administrative 
offices were elective. I still believe 
that we will not make progress in 
the better nomination of coroners, 
and surveyors, and county clerks, and 
state auditors under any system that 
the combined ingenuity of the elder 
and junior statesmen together may 
devise. The main road is the short 
ballot with what it involves in the 
way of governmental direction. 

In state and county governments 
with which we are now concerned, 
there is manifest a slow but strong 
tendency toward fundamental reor- 
ganization, somewhat resembling that 
which has been seen in the more 
progressive city governments during 
the last generation. Vigorous and 
effective state and local governments 
are needed to offset the centralizing 
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tendencies of the federal government 
and are desired even by the most 
ardent nationalists. A more modern 
organization of these governments 
would do much to clear up the diffi- 
culties surrounding the nominating 
system, and might change the whole 
character of the problem, as has hap- 
pened in cities where non-partisan 
elections and proportional represen- 
tation are now the chief centers of 
electoral interest. If counties were 
to adopt a council-manager plan, how 
would nominations be made? Or if, 
as some day may happen, a state 
adopts a simple form of government, 
such as the council-manager, or one 
in which executive responsibility is 
more strongly organized, how then 
will nominations be made? 

The short ballot will tend to con- 
centrate power and responsibility, 
and to focus attention upon the sig- 
nificent offices to be filled. If only 
the governor and members of the 
legislature, together with one or two 
county officials, were chosen at one 
time, it would be far easier for the 
voters to concentrate their attention 
upon these key officials and to exer- 
cise their powers of discrimination 
more effectively than at present. 
With the short ballot, the task of 
the primary will be made much 
lighter, while the degree of popular 
control will tend to be greater. 

Precisely here it must be recog- 
nized that with the development of 
greater power in fewer officials, it 
will be all the more necessary to exer- 
cise effective popular control over 
them. The larger authority conferred 
upon officials through the process 
of consolidation and through the 
gradually increasing authority exer- 
cised by the government over social 














and industrial affairs will be likely to 
require a balance in more direct con- 


trol. The counterpart to the short 
ballot may be the direct primary. 

But the short ballot is no more a 
panacea than is the direct primary, 
and we delude ourselves if we as- 
sume that the mechanical device of 
shortening the list of candidates will 
of itself cure all the ills the body- 
politic is heir to. Government is not 
more a matter of mechanisms than it 
is of values and attitudes, or intelli- 
gent discrimination, of sound sense 
and practical judgment on the part 
of the community. The fundamental 
attitudes of the people go deeper 
down than either the direct or the 
indirect primary, important as these 
are. We shall be drawn aside from 
the main purpose and needs of our 
time unless we recognize the vital im- 
portance of technical administration, 
applying the best results of intelli- 
gence and science to common affairs, 
unless we recognize the fundamental 
need of the broadest possible social 
and civic training, unless we recognize 
the significance of the spirit of justice 
which the state must strive to realize 
in the lives of men and women. 

It is important to consider other 
possibilities that may arise in the 
course of governmental development. 
It may be that in the reorganization 
of county and state government pro- 
portional or preferential representa- 
tion will play a larger réle than in the 
past. If this proves to be the case, 
the methods of nomination would be 
materially affected, as is now seen in 
cities using proportional representa- 
tion. Here, again, of course, the 


question may arise as to how the pri- 
mary or original selection of candi- 
dates will be made. 
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3. Party Conference 


It is net only possible but desirable 
to improve the organization of party 
leadership. There is nothing to 
prevent the holding of informal party 
conferences of conventions now, and 
in fact much might be accomplished 
by them in the way of developing 
party leadership. On another occa- 
sion I suggested the possibility of the 
formation of a national conference, 
meeting annually.’ The same sort of 
a conference might be held on a state- 
wide scale, if desired. Such a con- 
ference might include the state gover- 
nor, or last candidate of the minority 
party and their primary or conven- 
tion opponents; state officials elected 
at large, or minority candidates; 
members of the state central com- 
mittee or executive committee if this 
is deemed too large; party members 
of the state legislature and minor- 
ity candidates; representative party 
members appointed by the governor, 
the state central committee, the 
various party leagues, clubs, socie- 
ties—say a total of one hundred. 
This would make a total of perhaps 
two hundred to three hundred mem- 
bers. 

Such a body might meet for the 
purpose of considering and recom- 
mending candidates for office, subject 
to approval in a subsequent primary. 
In fact a conference might do much 
more than that. It might consider 
questions of party policy, listen to 
party speakers, hear reports of party 
committees on matters of party im- 
portance, consider problems of party 
management. Its members, repre- 
senting different sections and elements 
of the state, might consult and con- 


*See my American Party System, 298. 
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fer on a wide variety of party 
problems. Almost every other social 
grouping in a state, whether political, 
religious, commercial, agricultural, 
industrial, educational, holds such 
sessions with great pleasure and 
profit to its members. What associa- 
tion is there in the state that does not 
hold such periodical conferences of 
its leaders? 

And why are they not held within 
the party? And why does even the 
suggestion of such a party conference 
seem a little, shall we say, impracti- 
cal? Certainly there is nothing in 
the law to prevent them. One diffi- 
culty is that parties do not often 
stand for definite issues in state elec- 
tions; indeed they seldom do. Again, 
considerations of patronage are often 
regarded by party managers as more 
important than those of policy, and 
conferences might tend to emphasize 
the latter. The party organization 
does not always care to encourage 
real leadership in contrast to job- 
brokerage and log-rolling. A local 
boss, having discontinued a_ very 
flourishing ward club where issues 
were wont to be discussed, said, when 
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asked why: “Because I have too 
d—d many statesmen on my hands 
now.” 

All over the world there is bitter 
criticism of democracy and demo- 
cratic institutions. In Italy and in 
Russia party government has been 
overthrown, and the leaders openly 
proclaim their antagonism to party 
processes. This is no time for poli- 
ticians to exert themselves to limit 
the extent of popular interest in 
party affairs, to narrow the number 
of those interested and influential in 
the determination of party choices of 
persons and of policies. On the con- 
trary, this is the time for those 
genuinely interested in the develop- 
ment of the party system to win the 
interest and affection of still larger 
numbers of the electorate, and draw 
them into the party councils and the 
party fold; to aid in constructive 
attempts; to move forward rather 
than back; to advance toward a more 
effective type of nomination and elec- 
tion rather than to recall a discred- 
ited and disgraced method of an 


earlier time. 





BRITISH LABOUR TURNS TO COOPERATIONS 


HONORABLE GEORGE N. BARNEs * 


N AN industrial sense we are just 
now passing through an eventful 
stage in British history. The fu- 

ture will depend on what may come 
from forces of violence and unreason 
on the one hand or from new ideas 
of peaceful progress, now gathering 
strength, on the other. 

There can be no sort of agree- 
ment between the two, since one is 
out to destroy the existing industrial 
order, while the other aims at im- 
proving and building on it. 

To understand the position, how- 
ever, One must know a little of its 
historical background, and I should 
like, therefore, before dealing with 
recent events, to look back on pri- 
mary causes; for the British indus- 
trial situation is largely the product 
of a bad past. 

For a hundred years of the fac- 
tory system of industry British work- 
ers were as dumb, driven cattle—the 
most efficient, and surely among the 
most patient, workers of the world. 
England’s industries were built on 
the blighted lives of three genera- 
tions of underpaid and helpless op- 
eratives. “To know the full history 
of industrial England from 1780,” 
says a well-known writer, “would be 


* George N. Barnes was formerly an official 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, mem- 
ber of Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, British 
member of Commission on International Labor 
Legislation of World Peace Conference, and 
labor member of Parliament. 


to surrender the mind to the haunt- 
ing images of one of the great woes 
of history.” And then again, after 
citing from the records, “voices of 
pity and of shame that may well 
bring round us the whole phantom 
host of those lost generations which 
perished for the making of indus- 
trial England—of those deformed 
children and youths, those sickly de- 
moralized girls, those exhausted men 
and women whose bones lie at the 
foundation of our great textile in- 
dustries.” Such was what is some- 
times called “Merry England.” 
Hope, however, was never dead, 
nor were there wanting leaders to 
voice it. Carlyle thundered against 
the whole system—or lack of it—and 
did much to awaken the public con- 
science to its evils. Factory acts 
were passed mitigating its rigors. 
Maurice and Kingsley pleaded for 
the infusion into it of the spirit of 
Christian socialism. And great im- 
provement resulted from these ef- 
forts from outside. But employers 
of labour—perhaps blinded by the 
current economic doctrines—had al- 
ways been opposed and had been 
blind to their responsibilities. It be- 
came more and more apparent that 
Labour itself would have to save 
itself and prepare itself for taking a 
better place in the scheme of things. 
Trade unions were to be the means. 
Francis Place, George Odgers and 
many others became the exponents 
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of trade unionism. But trade union- 
ism had a hard fight for recognition, 
first by law and then by the em- 
ployers. The latter resisted till re- 
sistance was no longer possible, but, 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth 
century, succeeded in maintaining an 
individual relationship with their 
work people and declined to recog- 
nize the unions as bargaining agen- 
cies. A knowledge of these facts is, 
I think, necessary to understand the 
existing anti-employer attitude of 
many in the ranks of British Labour. 
Generally speaking, recognition 
may be said to have been conceded 
about twenty-five years ago. Labour 
had won. And, provided there had 
then been the right spirit for collab- 
oration, fruitful work in the sense 
of industrial betterment might have 
begun in joint committees of employ- 
ers and employed; from that mo- 
ment trade unions might have become 
agencies, with the employers, for in- 
surance against unemployment, for 
improvement of technical processes, 
for consultation and advice on all 
matters appertaining to the daily 
lives of their members, and for the 
good of the industries by which those 
members earned their daily bread. 
Many employers had learned their 
lesson and many more, in the im- 
proved and improving quality of 
public opinion, were fast learning it. 
But alas!—so true is it that the evil 
men do live after them—industry 
was found then to be cursed on the 
labour side with a mentality born and 
bred in past oppression. Employers 
had kept the unions at arm’s length 
and the unions were disposed to pay 
back in the same coin. This, how- 
ever, might soon have been over- 
come—for stubborn ill-will is alien 








to the British character—but for the 
emergence of another decisive factor, 
and it is this factor which, in the 
main, today stands in the way of 
peace in industry. 

By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury some labour leaders had begun 
to think in terms of class war as in- 
terpreted by the academic theorists 
of Germany and other European 
countries. This has grown apace and 
is largely the cause of the fact that 
industrial belligerency, instead of be- 
ing less since recognition was won, 
has been more pronounced than ever 
before. For the class war exponent 
has been busy. He does not want 
peace in industry, nor peaceful prog- 
ress of any kind; he does not want 
industrial efficiency or any of those 
things which would eventuate in a 
higher standard of life through co- 
operation between employers and em- 
ployed; he wants war and strikes and 
lock-outs and industrial conflict gen- 
erally in the crazy hope of breaking 
up the existing order of society by 
sudden and violent means. In the 
constitution of the “Industrial Work- 
ers of the World” it is laid down as 
axiomatic that “‘the working class and 
the employing class have nothing in 
common.” And, of course, those who 
take that view make war accordingly. 
They are quite consistent, for they 
submerge all the larger loyalties of 
citizenship in this petty conception 
of class. 

It is this narrow view of class 
consciousness with which Great Brit- 
ain is afflicted today. It succeeded 
in reducing its theory into practice 
by the general strike and by the pro- 
longation of the coal stoppage. It 
revels in trouble and it has played 
havoc with the workers’ interests, 
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bankrupted their trade unions and 
weakened the country. Yet it is nu- 
merically insignificant. Probably ten 
thousand is the utmost membership 
of its camouflaged organizations, but 
it wields a power altogether dispro- 
portionate to its size, because its ex- 
ponents are clever and ceaselessly ac- 
tive in appealing to mass psychology. 
And it includes in its ranks some old 
trade union leaders, like Tom Mann, 
who have large followings in the 
unions. But their power, to a large 
extent, lies latent in that mentality, 
the origins of which I have briefly 
traced and which is easily excited by 
clever manipulation of grievances, 
real or imaginary. 

On the employers’ side there are 
also many who are belligerently in- 
clined and who have contributed to 
recent troubles. This is specially 


true of the mining dispute. The min- 
ing industry is badly organized on 
the productive side and has been the 
subject of several government com- 
missions which have urged grouping 
of the mines and general reorganiza- 


tion. Little or nothing has been 
done, however, by the mine owners 
to give effect to these recommenda- 
tions. This was the kernel of the 
recent dispute. The commission in 
April last recommended reorganiza- 
tion, but it was also urged that, tem- 
porarily, labour costs would have to 
reduced. The settlement now ef- 
fected is on those lines, but has been 
arranged between the district associa- 
tions on both sides instead of the 
National Association of Mine Own- 
ers on the one side and the Miners’ 
Federation on the other. The 
former has been led by obscurantists, 
chief of whom has been one Evans 
Williams, their chief spokesman, who 


has spoken provocatively thoughout 
and whose conduct of the mine own- 
ers’ case has tended rather to widen 
than to narrow the gulf between the 
two sides. Now that the stoppage 
is over, however, it is only fair to 
say that a better temper has been 
shown and reorganization is being 
arranged. Public opinion has oper- 
ated in the right direction. 

The question here at present, then, 
is as to how we can be freed from 
these anti-social and unreasoning ele- 
ments which are playing such havoc 
with our national life as well as ruin- 
ing the trade unions. How can rea- 
son and common sense be given a 
chance? As regards the votaries of 
unreason, nothing but plain facts will 
suffice to convince them of their folly. 
And in some cases even that will not 
suffice. At this moment Mr. Cook, 
the miners’ secretary, is in Moscow 
fulminating against the trade union- 
ists of this country and alleging that 
they were responsible for the failure 
of the miners in their recent struggle, 
notwithstanding the fact, which is 
clear to every reasoning person, that 
he is himself the chief agent of the 
discomfiture of the miners and for 
the break up of their Federation as 
a bargaining agency. He is not 
only traducing the trade unionists, 
whom he has led to their undoing, 
but he is also assuring his Moscow 
audiences of impending revolution in 
Great Britain and the imminent 
break up of the British Empire. On 
a mind so constituted there can be no 
hope of making any impression and 
we must rely on fact and argument 
getting a lodgment into the minds of 
those capable of appreciating them. 

One fact is, of course, the failure 
of the Russian revolution. That fail- 
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ure is complete, for, in so far as Rus- 
sia is emerging from the horrors of 
the first years of soviet rule, it is 
doing so by surrender of commu- 
nism. It would appear indeed that 
the only permanent change in the con- 
ditions of Russian life, as the result 
of Sovietism, is to be the multiplica- 
tion of landlords. All the problems 
of industry remain as before the revo- 
lution, only in an intensified form, for 
the industrial output is less and the 
number of unemployed men is more 
than in any other country. It is 
true that seven years since the revolu- 
tion is but a span in the life of a 
country and it would not be fair to 
expect great changes in that short 
time from the working out of any 
theory. But the fact is that the so- 


viet system has not only failed to 
“produce the goods” promised by its 


promoters, but that communism has 
failed to function at all. These 
things are being realized by an in- 
creasing number of British men and 
women who would—or might — 
otherwise have been attracted by the 
illusion of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

Another consideration which is 
finding recognition and expression in 
this country is that a revolution has 
already been achieved here by peace- 
ful evolutionary methods. Labour is 
organized and free to use its or- 
ganized forces in any way short of 
making war upon the government—a 
government freely and fairly elected 
by the people. Labour is today su- 
preme. It can make or unmake gov- 
ernments by the use of its political 
power. A Labour Government has 
been in office and another Labour 
Government will probably be in office 
again in a few years’ time. It will 
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in that event have to meet the chal- 
lenge of a general strike, should it 
come, just as the Conservative Gov- 
ernment met it last year, by using the 
resources of the state to defeat it. 
These facts are now, I think, fairly 
well soaking into the mind of our 
people who, in short, would now re- 
gard the project of a revolution as a 
revolution against a revolution, surely 
a topsy-turvy kind of a proposition 
to put before a people with over fifty 
years of compulsory, and nearly 
forty years of free, education behind 
them. 

The more sober and sensible of 
trade unionists are honestly trying 
to free themselves from the industrial 
anarchists. It is, however, not so 
easy as it looks, for many of the lat- 
ter have got themselves installed in 
strategic positions and are very clever 
in manipulating the unions. The gen- 
eral strike was a case in point. It 
was decided by an aggregate meeting 
of all the executives—which was in 
the nature of a mass meeting. The 
strike was illegal, not only in the 
eye of the law of the land, but also 
according to rules of most of the 
unions which were dragged into it; 
for those rules provided for ballot 
vote being taken for and against a 
strike before such strike should be 
entered upon. The strike was also 
probably against the wish and judg- 
ment of the more sober-minded off- 
cials who were jockeyed into it. Its 
failure has strengthened their hands 
for the future. Meantime explana- 
tions are to be given by the Trade 
Union Council, which usurped the po- 
sition of authority vested in the sev- 
eral executives. A meeting has been 
convened for the purpose next month 
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and lively exchanges may be expected 
—and hoped for. 

Judging from present appearances, 
I should say that there will be no 
other general strike in this country, 
notwithstanding the ravings of Mos- 
cow. The responsible trade union 
officials very soon saw the error of 
their ways. Mr. Cramp, the indus- 
trial secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, came out within a 
week of the end of the strike in an 
emphatic declaration against its repe- 
tition. He has been followed by 
Messrs. J. H. Thomas, J. R. Clynes 
and other trade union officials, includ- 
ing Mr. Robert Williams, who pre- 
sided at the last trade union congress. 

But the movement to the right has 
gone much further. Mr. Williams, 


who, by the by, is a convert from 
Bolshevism, declared in his presiden- 


tial address for peaceful cooperation, 
on terms, with employers as a new 
policy for Labour. The same advice 
has come publicly from Mr. Herbert 
Tracy, of the Trade Union Council, 
and from Mr. W. Henderson, who 
has charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Parliamentary Labor 
Party. This seems to be at the mo- 
ment the general view of responsible 
trade union leaders as well as other 
leaders of thought. And it is sig- 
nificant of much that erstwhile bol- 
shevist champions are here now, for 
the moment, discreetly silent. 

But perhaps a still more significant 
indication of the trend of things is 
afforded by a campaign in favor of 
industrial peace which has _ been 
started by the Seamen’s Union. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, its president, had 
been almost alone among responsible 
trade union officials in resisting the 
general strike and his union took no 
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part in it. And, convinced as he was 
that the rank and file of the unions 
must be sick of violent and flamboy- 
ant talk and of the industrial conflict 
to which it gave rise, he has gone out 
and addressed mass meetings in ad- 
vocacy of peace. He has launched 
an Industrial Peace Union, to which 
his own union has pledged itself to 
subscribe a thousand pounds per year 
and to which private subscriptions 
are also being sent; and the re- 
sponse has been phenomenal. The 
opening meeting at Cardiff had to 
be triplicated into three halls. This 
has been followed up by large gath- 
erings at most of our industrial cen- 
ters, at which resolutions have been 
adopted, with practical unanimity, in 
favor of peace through collaboration 
with employers on a five years’ truce. 

There are also indications of a de- 
termination on the part of some of 
the leaders of the political organiza- 
tion of labour tofree themselves from 
the intransigent elements. Labour in 
a general way is, of course, pledged 
to socialism and this, in the absence 
of practical proposals for dealing 
with practical problems, has been in 
itself a cause of trouble, because the 
woolly headed have interpreted it in 
their own way and have dragged the 
Labour: Party at their heels. Dr. 
Haden Guest, a prominent member 
of the party in Parliament, has just 
been developing in the Labor Press 
a definite policy and practical pro- 
gram and the repudiation of revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

The other day there was a power- 
ful letter in the Times from Mr. 
William Graham, who was Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury in the 
Labour Government. Mr. Graham 
comments on the recent change in 
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American industrial _ psychology. 
“Some time ago,” he says, “many 
of the American unions realized that 
they used their resources first to fight 
for wage increases, then to resist re- 
ductions; taking a term of years, 
wages had tended to fall and they 
had nothing to show for their effort. 
They . . . passed from the fu- 
tility of immediate conflict to the 
longer and deeper proposition of 
ownership and control.” 

In effect Mr. Graham urges the 
British trade unions to do likewise 
and he looks forward to the time 
when industry in this country—even 
under cartels and trusts—may in- 
clude the subscriptions of trade union 
capital. 

The recent new economic policy of 
American unions has found many 
other exponents on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

To sum up: I should say that 
British Labour is at present halting 
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between two opinions, but tending 
towards cooperation instead of con- 
flict. The old mentality is fading 
away as the possibilities of the new 
situation, as well as the futility of 
conflict, are realized. This new view 
has been strengthened by the failure 
of the Russian revolution and of re- 
cent strikes in this country, where it 
is gradually being recognized that 
the problems of industrial reconstruc- 
tion need careful and patient thought 
and that no solutions can be found 
in mere strife. 

In regard to the employers, I be- 
lieve that they are more than ever 
before inclined to a fair deal with 
Labour. And I believe further that 
their conversion has been due largely 
to a realization of the fact that they 
and employees as well have been and 
are being fleeced by the money power. 
That, however, is too big a topic to 
enter into at the end of an article 
already perhaps too long. 


ICICLES 


Molten, smoking a little, 
Into crystal they pass; 
Falling, freezing, to brittle 

And delicate glass. 


Each a sharp-pointed flower, 
Each a brief stalactite 

Which hangs for an hour 
In the blue cave of night. 


—E.Linor WYLIE, 


In “Nets to Catch the Wind.” 





UNION-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION AT 
STRATFORD 


FrEp J. CULLUM 


Secretary-Treasurer Joint Protective Board, Canadian National Railways, Member 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


BREFORE dealing specific- 
ally with the various 
suggestions that come 
before the Union-Man- 
agement Committee, 
and the method of deal- 
ing with and developing 
them, it would be well to give an out- 
line of the personnel of the commit- 
tee, what they have in mind, the man- 
ner in which suggestions are received, 
and the avenues of assistance that op- 
erate with them outside of the actual 
work in committee, all of which unite 
in obtaining practical results. 

I am dealing now only with the 
Stratford Motive Power Shop on the 
Canadian National Railway; the 
Union-Management Committees in 
other shops may have different meth- 
ods, but we find those adopted by us 
most suitable and successful. 

Our Union-Management Commit- 
tee consists of 14 persons, equally 
representative of management and 
employees. [he management in- 
clude the “Superintendent of Motive 
Power Shop” who is chairman of the 
committee. With him is the gen- 
eral shop foreman, mechanical ex- 
pert, storekeeper, two assistant fore- 
men and the electrical foreman. 
These combined have a good general 
knowledge of shop conditions and 
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practices. Those representing the 
employees are from the following 
crafts: carmen, machinists (one 
from the machine shop and one from 
the erecting shop), electrical, sheet 
metal, blacksmith and the boiler- 
makers. The employee representa- 
tives are elected or re-elected annually 
and serve for one year. At any time 
they can be replaced by their craft if 
necessary. Some of the departments 
these men represent are large and 
varied, so it is arranged to have 
a representative from each sub- 
department to work with the rep- 
resentative on the committee, to 
submit suggestions to him, and as- 
sist him to carry out the pro- 
posals thus submitted. To assist in 
this way it is permitted at any time to 
call before the committee any person 
that may be able to contribute any in- 
formation that will enable the com- 
mittee to understand better the matter 
under discussion. After the annual 
election of the employees’ committee 
they meet and select one to act as their 
chairman, and to him all proposals 
are handed, and by him introduced to 
the general committee. 

Before coming to the actual work- 
ing of the Union-Management Com- 
mittee a few observations might be 
made based on actual experience. It 
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is absolutely essential that there 
should be complete harmony among 
the members of the committee. 
There should be at no time a feeling 
that they belong to separate groups, 
neither that one shall seek an advan- 
tage over the other. Every subject 
presented, however simple it may ap- 
pear to be, should be considered with 
a view to the finding of its best fea- 
tures, and not until every avenue has 
been utilized should it be dismissed as 
unworkable. In this connection it 
might be remarked that often during 
the discussion or investigating of an 
apparently minor proposal, there 
have been features brought out of 
great value to the committee, manage- 
ment and employees. In a word, the 
feeling that must be dominant is, that 
you are all working to the same end, 
whoever you may represent, and that 
end is the accomplishment of work by 
the most efficient, easiest, safest and 
prompt method consistent with the 
least wastage of material, time and 
labor. 

Now, to the work of the Commit- 
tee or Union-Management in opera- 
tion. Our meetings are held every 
two weeks, with average of two hours 
each. Just previous to the time of 
meeting, the employees’ representa- 
tives meet for a few minutes and hand 
to their chairman any proposals not 
already in his possession. If neces- 
sary any special matter may be re- 
fered to, or intended action discussed. 
The general meeting commences with 
a review of the previous committee 
meeting, and the reports of subcom- 
mittees appointed to deal with various 
matters are received, also any com- 
munications from the officials of other 
departments outside the Motive 
Power Department to which matters 
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have been referred. After this is dis- 
posed of, the meeting is open for the 
introduction of new subjects. I will 
give brief outline of some of the mat- 
ters presented to the committee, and 
action taken, until same is finally dis- 
posed of. 

A request was presented from the 
Blacksmith Department asking that a 
crane be installed for use at iron rack 
outside their shop, for lifting heavy 
material. The difficulties of handling 
such heavy material at times, espe- 
cially in winter, were pointed out, 
also number of men required for the 
work. After hearing views on the 
suggestion, a committee consisting of 
the representative of management 
and employee of that department on 
the committee, was appointed to look 
into the matter and report at next 
meeting. At the following meeting 
they report that owing to the large 
number of cars switched in and out of 
this siding, a crane would create a 
dangerous condition. They suggested 
however that the present platform be 
raised to the level of the small trucks 
used for transferring iron into the 
shop. This they reported could be 
done at very little expense. This pro- 
posal was considered and accepted, 
the work at once proceeded with and 
resulted in real satisfaction. This is 
one of the several proposals where the 
original recommendation is replaced 
by a better one after investigation. 

A suggestion from the erecting 
shop recommended that a small truck 
be provided for application of brake 
beams. It was pointed out that these 
beams were lifted in position by men 
working in pit under engine. The 
average weight of these beams is 225 
pounds, and operation not only heavy, 
but open to danger of rupture by men 
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lifting them, or injury, providing one 
slipped. It was suggested that a port- 
able platform be placed across pit 
where beam is to be placed in position, 
and a small truck about ten inches 
high be made to run beam onto the 
portable platform. This matter was 
referred to a committee of two to 
investigate and report. At the fol- 
lowing tneeting committee reported 
favorably of the suggestion, and 
said the truck could be made from 
scrap material of such height to 
enable beam to pass under engine; 
then tilt one end to insert pin 
and lever, other end to insert the 
other pin and complete job. This sug- 
gestion was accepted, truck made with 
very satisfactory results. This is one 
of the many cases where the original 
suggestion is found practical and car- 
ried into effect without delay. 
Suggestion from tender shop car- 
penters: The question of economy in 
application of wooden decks on large 
power tenders was discussed, and rec- 
ommendation submitted, that the 
decking which now projects two inches 
beyond the tank, and protected by an 
angle iron fixed by wood screws, be 
changed to the decking as applied to 
J-4 class power, which is a few inches 
less in length than the tank bottom, 
and faced with wood strips. This, in 
addition to being a cheaper method of 
applying the deck, would also allow 
for calking the rivets and seams if 
necessary. As this.would, if adopted, 
be a change in shop methods, a care- 
ful and considerable discussion took 
place and eventually it was decided to 
have the draughtsman figure out the 
cost of the two methods and report 
at next meeting. The draughtsman 
submitted comparative figures show- 
ing a saving of $7.53 in favor of 
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decking as applied to J-4 class power. 
It was also pointed out that ten feet 
lengths of lumber could be used in- 
stead of 12 feet, which latter length 
shows a cut-off of 16 inches. After 
discussion it was decided to submit 
the findings to the Regional Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power for ap- 
proval, which was given, and the new 
method has been applied with an esti- 
mated saving of $753 per year. 
Suggestion from one of the repre- 
sentatives of management: It was 
mentioned that the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway issued money orders at 
as reasonable cost and as good service 
as others, and the cooperation of all 
was asked to endeavor to increase 
the revenue of the company by recom- 
mending that employees avail them- 
selves of this service when sending 
money orders. After discussing this 
proposal and approving of same, it 
was left for the committee in every 
way to cooperate in making it a suc- 
cess. At a future meeting “” was re- 
ported that since this matter had been 
discussed some 600 such orders had 
been issued to the value of $9,562.50. 
The committee are continuing their 
support of this proposal. 
Suggestion from carpenters. That 
owing to the fact that lumber ex- 
posed to the weather becomes wet 
and shrinks, dry and warps, thus ren- 
dering some almost useless and other 
unfit for best results, that a shed be 
erected to accommodate the lumber, 
such shed to be near the carpenters’ 
shop. In the discussion on this matter 
it was found that placing of lumber 
was under the Stores Department, 
which in these shops operates apart 
from the Motive Power Department. 
However, the need of such provision 
for care of the lumber was realized 
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and it was left to the stores keeper 
with the representative of the carpen- 
ters to investigate and report. At the 
following meeting it was reported as 
to location and estimated cost, and 
pointed out that as this item was of 
such a nature that it would have to be 
included in the yearly budget propo- 
sals, it would have to be forwarded 
to the district storekeeper. It was 
decided this be done with recommen- 
dation that work be done as early as 
possible. This was done, and author- 
ity was given to go ahead with the 
work, and before the winter came the 
shed was built. This is one of the 
cases where the cooperation of the 
heads of departments other than the 
Motive Power Department is sought, 
and it is a pleasure to know how well 
they have cooperated to carry out the 
proposals submitted to them when the 
real necessity of such has been pointed 
out to them. 

The need of educating the em- 
ployees in the shop in the cooperative 
movement was discussed at one of the 
meetings and it was suggested that 
bulletin boards be placed in different 
parts of the shop and each two weeks 
a bulletin dealing with some feature 
of the movement be placed on the 
board, with the object in view of in- 
teresting the employees in the move- 
ment, giving them information as to 
its development and appealing for 
their assistance to make the plan a 
success. This was thought worthy of 
a trial and a committee of four, 
equally representative of the commit- 
tee, were appointed to construct these 
bulletins and submit to the committee 
at each meeting. This has been done 
with great success. Different color 
paper is used so that employees know 
when these bulletins are changed. 
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The following is a sample and used 
recently: 


COOPERATION 


Includes making friends for the 
Canadian National Railway among 
your friends. This road is the prop- 
erty of the people. The more friends 
it has the more business will be re- 
ceived, and the more business the 
greater the opportunities for economi- 
cal operation. When you are talking 
about your road always remember 
whence your pay cheque comes. 

One of the members of the em- 
ployees’ committee while working 
around the engines noticed how many 
engines came into the shop with the 
inspirator nuts and copper nuts badly 
mutilated and thought it may be due 
to the fact that when they were loos- 
ened or tightened when engine was 


away from shop that a chisel was 
used, instead of proper tools, and in 
consequence many of these nuts had 


to be scrapped. It was pointed out 
that the cost of these nuts was from 
$3.50 to $4.00 each, and that the 
scrapping of so many was a great loss 
to the company. It was decided to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
those concerned, and this has resulted 
in a great improvement, as noticed 
when engines now come into the shop. 

From time to time there are many 
matters coming before the committee 
that involve considerable expense and 
these are dealt with in the regular 
manner. A typical case may be 
given. It was recommended by 
the employees’ representative that 
an elevator be installed to con- 
nect with the Tin and Jacket De- 
partment on the balcony to enable 
them to handle jacket and _ tin- 
ware much more conveniently than it 
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is handled at present. Now it has to 
be carried up and down the stairs or 
await the convenience of the traveling 
crane. It was also thought that other 
departments on the balcony could like- 
wise receive benefit and it was be- 
lieved in a very short time the expense 
of installation would be paid for. 
This matter was referred to a commit- 
tee and gone into thoroughly; the 
necessity was very obvious but owing 
to the expense involved it was placed 
on the budget for 1927 with strong 
recommendation for its installation 
at the very earliest convenience. 

Although Stratford Shops have 
been very fortunate in their proposals 
all having been successfully dealt with 
and disposed of by the committee, 
yet we may experience what has been 
the experience in many other places. 
In those cases proposals have been 
submitted, discussed, but no decision 
has been obtained through the local 
committee. Owing probably to the 
expense, or to the fact that the neces- 
sity of the proposal has not been gen- 
erally conceded, yet if it is felt there 
is merit in the proposal these are 
referred to what is termed the “Re- 
gional Committee,” generally com- 
posed of the craft chairmen of the 
Region, and the regional officers of 
the company, who discuss the subjects 
again, and failing adjustment, they 
can then be submitted to the System 
Committee to discuss with the System 
Officers of the Company. 

From the many subjects dealt with 
successfully may be mentioned the 
following to show the genera! nature 
of the subjects dealt with: 


In main shop 


Care in conserving various lines of 
material and articles 


Water at drinking fountains improved 

Electrical light extension receptacles 
in pits put in order 

C. N. R. Advertising Department re- 
ceives submissions re advertising 

Cold sections of shop improved 

Runways provided to faciliate truck- 
ing of heavy material 

Keener supervision of scrap bins, and 
material sent to bins 

Heater provided for emergency hos- 
pital 

Removal of arch bricks from cabs, 
when taken from firebox 

Trays provided in cleaning tanks 
(vats) to facilitate cleaning, and 
to save cleaning compound 


In boiler shop 

Racks provided to store brake rods 
and hand rails, preventing damage 

Porchway and doors outside boiler 
shop repaired and extended 

Support rods provided for hanging 
motors on 

Double-foot drill posts changed to 
single posts 

New air connections provided for 
pneumatic tools 

Two small screw jacks installed for 
use in work on flue sheets 

Boiler shop floors made safe 


In blacksmith shop 
Improved ventilation 
Clock provided 
Cinders provided east end of shop to 
prevent working in slush 
Vise provided near No. 4 fire 
Improved lighting facilities in shop 
Better quality of coal provided for 
fires 
Cold cutting saw supplied 


In erecting shop 
Improvement in handling of stay bolts 
and flexible caps 
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Iron ladders provided for every pit 
for entering back of cabs 

Spraying of engines done where pos- 
sible outside working hours 

Plates placed over pits 5, 6, 7 and 9 

Safer method of handling dome cas- 
ings 

Fine milling cutter and grinder sup- 
plied for facing frame jaws 

Erecting shop floors made safe 


On balcony 


Improved heating facilities 

Window opening at juncture of ten- 
der shop balcony opened level with 
floor to connect two sections of 
balcony 


Light repair shop 


Bottom of pits put in order and made 
safe to work in 


In carpenter shop 


Larger guide on ripsaw 

Machinery made safer 

Installation of two planing machines 

Suction fan for sander and ripsaw 

Provision for lumber to be brought 
into shop 

Providing more suitable lumber for 
use 


Tender shop 


Punch clock provided to prevent con- 
gestion 
Overhead crane made to work easily 


Nature of subject — 


Direct savings to C. N. R 
Indirect savings to C. N. R 
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Steam pipe gang 
Smoke jack provided over small fire 
Rack provided for storing dome cov- 
ers to prevent damage to copper 
gaskets 
Petty stores 
Improvement in obtaining material 
from petty stores 
Provision for small taps and drills 
Proposed installation of ’phone sys- 
tem 
Machine shop 
Suction fan over flue-polishing ma- 
chine 
Protection provided for men working 
at small fire in axle gang 


Outside in yard 
Acetylene station erected south side 
of test pit 
Ladders provided for use at test track 


Frame gang 
Portable stands provided 


Brass foundry 
Hood provided over fire, owing to 
fumes 


During the year 1926 there were 
123 subjects considered by the com- 
mittee, of which 110 were approved, 
completed, in process or transferred 
to 1927 budget. Total pending at 
end of year 8, while 5 were dropped 
after discussion and investigation. 
They may be classified as follows: 


Total handled 


Dropped, not being practical or not required 

Benefit to employees’ health, convenience or working conditions_ _- -- 
Improving efficiency of shop, plant, equipment, etc 

Increasing revenue business of railway and express company 


New devices to increase efficiency 


Manufacturing material instead of purchasing 


Safety devices 
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Better quality material asked for 


Benefit to Railway Company working conditions 


Improvement to motive power 
Miscellaneous not included in above 


Total subjects discussed 


Less those falling into two groups 


Total subjects brought in for year 


The work of the committee as out- 
lined leads one to conclude that the 
cooperative movement does lessen 
grievances, and produce better condi- 
tions of work, also that the em- 
ployees’ representatives, and through 
them, the membership of organized 
labor get a larger knowledge of indus- 
trial management. This has been our 


experience, and the feeling we have 
is that considering the results accom- 
plished by this movement yet in its in- 
fancy, as time goes on and more men 
interest themselves in the movement, 
it will be found to be the most pro- 
gressive development yet made in our 
industry. 


DREAM-HOUSE 


By Frances HALEY 


I’ve a tiny little house 
Set on top a hill, 

Like a fetching little mouse, 
Small, and grey, and still. 


I’ve little dormer windows 
To rattle in the wind, 

With crooked English shutters, 
Cracked and weather-lined. 


On a wandering foot-path 
That sings a crunching tune, 

There are palid night-flowers 
Worshiping the moon. 


I haven’t any lovers, 


But I’ve china bright and new, 
Friends to come to tea at four, 
And Shakespeare bound in blue. 


I’ve a tiny little house 
Set on top a hill, 

Like a fetching little mouse, 
Small, and grey, and still. 





ARBITRAL PROCEDURE FOR ELECTRICAL 
BUILDERS 


CHARLES P. Forp 


Secretary, Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry. 


TRIKES occur. The public be- 
S comes acutely aware of a mor- 

bid condition in the industry. 
After loss and suffering, strikes end. 
The public forgets. Losses are 
counted usually only in dollars and 
cents. The business of the industry 


proceeds, but incalculable harm other 
than financial has been dealt to the 
industry by the strike, harm which is 


taken too little in account by all con- 
cerned. Why? Because every strike 
makes future industrial peace more 
difficult. Strikes sow hatreds; they 
sow suspicion; they sow misunder- 
standings and future controversies. 
In an industry where strikes are a 
habit, the substitution of industrial 
law for force is a long hard task. 
Workers and employers get so en- 
meshed in hatred that calm judgment 
is next to impossible. The result is 
that the building of an orderly indus- 
try is definitely delayed. 

Contrary to impressions created 
by anti-union advocates, workers do 
not want to strike. They are the 
greatest sufferers, and only strike be- 
cause conditions are intolerable and 
because there is no other way to 
make protest and to remedy condi- 
tions. 

Thoughtless critics and industrial 
back-numbers among employers and 
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legislators, who do not appreciate 
the foregoing conditions, attach 
blame usually to the strikers. They 
try a number of solutions. There 
has existed, and still exists, a league 
of employers whose sole aim is to 
secure the outlawry, and we think 
groups have loudly and we think 
foolishly, talked about “whipping 
men back to work”; or they have 
sought injunctions to make men 
work; or they have set up one-sided 
tribunals to force arbitration; or 
they have gone out to break the 
union. All these devices, to date, 
have failed, and will fail for the sim- 
ple reason that all factors in the situ- 
ation have not been taken into con- 
sideration. 

Fortunately, in the electrical con- 
struction industry there have been 
men who were willing to face all the 
factors. Two of these, L. K. Com- 
stock, now Chairman of the National 
Council on Industrial Relations and 
an important employer of labor on a 
national scale, and James P. Noonan, 
president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, la- 
bored diligently to graft a new course 
of procedure on the old customs of 
the industry. Mr. Comstock brought 
to the situation an earnest conviction 
that the conference method could be 
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applied to the relations of employers 
and workers. He was indefatigable 
in urging this point upon electrical 
employers. Many of them were will- 
ing to leave the old sorely tried ways 
of trial and error. That his efforts 
were in the end appreciated is indi- 
cated by the fact that this year the 
James H. McGraw prize awarded to 
the electrical man who contributed 
most to the common good of the 
industry was given to Mr. Comstock. 

That Mr. Comstock early faced 
all factors in the situation is indi- 
cated by the analysis he made of re- 
lations between employers and work- 
ers. “I think it more correct to speak 
of attitude of the employer,” he said 
(for his full statement see article 
in the Electrical Workers Journal 
for February, 1926), “as one of ex- 
ploitation, conscious or unconscious, 
and of the employed, the dull an- 
tagonism of despair and defenseless- 
ness.” At the same time, President 
Noonan, with his flexibility and pro- 
gressivism, cooperated heartily with 
Mr. Comstock. So it came about 
that in 1919 after a number of con- 
ferences that the electrical employers 
and electrical workers jointly worked 
out and adopted principles and meth- 
ods that created the “National Coun- 
cil on Industrial Relations for the 
Electrical Construction Industry of 
the United States and Canada”—a 
long title for a simple thing; a new 
thing and, as it has proved, a prac- 
tical piece of machinery. 

It was plain from the start that 
if the setting up of judicial machinery 
was to be a success, the conferees had 
to see industry as it is. They did 
not pretend. that modern industry is 
the same now as it was thirty years 
ago. They acted upon the assump- 
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tion that the highly commercialized, 
competitive, highly capitalized con- 
struction industry presented problems 
which the old building industry did 
not know. They saw that absentee 
ownership and control, and the lack 
of proprietary interest on the part 
of the men who are actually on the 
job, snarled the old economics and 
the old methods of procedure. 

In this wise, a Declaration of 
Principles preceded the creation of 
the judicial machinery. These prin- 
ciples should be stated: 


1. The facilities of the electrical industry for 
service to the public will be developed and en- 
hanced by recognition that the overlapping of 
the functions of the various groups in the in- 
dustry is wasteful and should be eliminated. 

2. Close contact and a mutually sympathetic 
interest between employee and employer will 
develop a better working system and will tend 
constantly to stimulate production while im- 
proving the relationship between employer and 
the community. 

3. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental to the 
interests alike of employee and employer and the 
public and should be avoided. 

4. Agreements or understandings which are 
designed to obstruct directly or indirectly the 
free development of trade, or to secure to 
special groups special privileges and advantages 
are subversive of the public interest and cancel 
the doctrine of equality of rights and opportu- 
nity, and should be condemned. 

5. The public interest is conserved, hazard 
to life and property is reduced, and standards 
of work are improved by fixing an adequate 
minimum of qualifications in knowledge and 
experience as a requirement precedent to the 
right of an individual to engage in the electrical 
construction industry, and by the rigid inspec- 
tion of electrical work, old and new. 

6. Public welfare, as well as the interests of 
the trade, demands that electrical work be done 
by the electrical industry. 

7. Cooperation between employee and em- 
ployer acquires constructive power, as both em- 
ployees and employers become more completely 
organized. 

8. The right of employees and employers in 
local groups to establish local wage scales and 
local working rules is recognized and nothing 
herein is to be construed as infringing that 
right. 
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The machinery of the Council is 
simple. Five members from the em- 
ployers and five from the union com- 
pose the personnel. At present the 
Council members for the employers 
are: A. J. Hixon, Boston; J. A. 
Kelly, Cleveland; M. H. Johnson, 
Utica; John H. Busby, Detroit; and 
L. K. Comstock, New York; and for 
the union: J. P. Noonan, Charles 
P. Ford, E. F. Kloter, Washington, 
and W. A. Hogan, Mt. Vernon. 
Vacancy left by the death of F. J. 
McNulty has not yet been filled. 
When a local union and the local 
organization of employers fail to 
agree, they may refer the question 
or questions at issue to the Council. 
Submission blanks and questionnaires 
are supplied by the Council. Each 
disputant must sign the submission 
blank; in other words both parties 
of the controversy must call on the 
Council’s services before the Council 
will consent to sit on the case. Oral 
appearances are not required, though 
they are encouraged. Much weight 
is attached to the briefs submitted by 
the disputants. Briefs are required, 
and each disputant must receive a 
copy of his opponent’s. After the 
submissions have been made, the 
Council appoints a day for the hear- 
ing, usually in New York City or 
Washington, D. C. The disputants 
appear at sessions which are public. 
Decisions of the Council must be 
unanimous. Since the Council’s in- 
ception dozens of cases have been 
adjudicated with results generally ac- 
counted happy, and with not one in- 
stance of divided vote. 

It is natural that certain general 
policies affecting practice should 
grow in such a judicial body as the 
Council. These may be considered 
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the body of organic law which the 
Council is slowly creating. In gen- 
eral these policies have been said to 
favor: (1) stabilizing the industry 
by preventing sudden changes in 
wages; (2) industrial peace through 
conference and negotiation; (3) rec- 
ognition of the right of workers to 
organize and to have adequate rep- 
resentation; (4) the sanctity of agree- 
ment; (5) adequate wages and high 
production. 

The sanity of the Council is in- 
dicated by this pronouncement on 
wages: “Wages should be adjusted 
with due regard to purchasing power 
of the wages and to the right of 
every man to an opportunity to earn 
a living and accumulate a compe- 
tence; to reasonable hours of work 
and working conditions; to a decent 
home, and to the enjoyment of 
proper social conditions, in order to 
improve the general standard of citi- 
zenship.” ‘This is probably as liberal 
an interpretation as has been made 
by any industry in the United States. 

It is not unlikely that the very 
existence of the Council has lessened 
tension between the contending par- 
ties in the electrical construction field. 
The mere presence of machinery, 
which to date has proved its useful- 
ness, inhibits impulses to strike and 
to lockout. The Council has set 
up a pattern agreement, which, 
when used by local unions and em- 
ployers when making contracts tends 
to lessen the chances for misunder- 
standings and to eliminate causes 
for strife. Finally the Council has 
greatly stimulated interest of both 
employers and workers into the 
underlying economic fact and struc- 
ture of the electrical construction in- 
dustry. It has been to a high degree 
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an educational influence strengthen- 
ing reason, and allowing knowledge 
founded on research to be a ruling 
factor in decisions. 

There has been docketed with and 
decided by the Council a large num- 
ber of cases. These cases have in- 
volved all the electrical workers in 
the industry in scores of cities. 
Among the large cities are New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianap- 
olis, Washington, Baltimore. The 
fundamental methods of the Council 
have been used—locally in innumer- 
able places—including such impor- 
tant points as Chicago, Boston and 
St. Louis. 
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In every instance where Council 
principles have been applied to indus- 
trial disputes, there has been no ces- 
sation of work, and no loss of time, 
wages or profits to either employer 
or employee. The results achieved 
have more than justified the Council’s 
existence, and those who have partici- 
pated have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending similar tribunals for other 
industries. For other closely inten- 


sified trades and industries having 
like machinery to settle disputes, the 
usefulness and benefits of such tri- 
bunals could and undoubtedly would 
be greatly enlarged. 


SNOW CHANGE 


I saw a white house, in the snow; 
(With all white houses it may not be so—) 
The day before it was just a house, 


Windows—a door— 
A roof, dark green; 


Snow fell in the night, 


Heavy and thick; 


In the morning light, 


When the sun shone, 


The old look of the house was gone; 
It had entered into the scene— 


White !—all white! 


It had eluded its roof. 


Changed, from a box-like square, 


Stolidly planted down 


With a smug air, 


To something kin to the trees; 
It was hidden and yet it had bloomed! 


It had lost itself 
To fulfill 


The sweep of the hill. 


May Lewis. 





CHAIN STORES 
JoserH M. FLy 


Former President, The National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, Memphis, Tennessee 


ERE are two words that 
should be dropped from our dic- 
tionaries. They are “employer” 

and “employee.” Both are distinctly 
un-American. The word “employer” 
smacks strongly of dominance, con- 
trol, and oppression. And:the word 
“employee” rather suggests subser- 
vience, indifference, and _ servility. 
When all is said and done, the basis 
of civilization is cooperation. And 
there can be no cooperation between 
two separate and distinct groups of 
individuals entertaining radically op- 
posing views on such essentials as pro- 
duction, transportation and distribu- 
tion. 

Nearly all of us know that none of 
the three open means to profitable in- 
vestment of time, money, and effort 
can come from capital without labor 
and just the other way around. Most 
of us are rapidly learning that we get 
out of life just what we put into liv- 
ing. It is a law inviolate. In this 
democratic country of ours we must 
all be “co-workers” living together 
with fairness toward each other, and 
mutual respect for the rights and 
privileges granted by the makers of 
the Constitution to every citizen of 
the United States! This sounds like 
“Fourth of July” oratory, but the 
oftener it is hammered home the bet- 
ter off we shall all be. 


Most of our troubles come of mis- 
understandings which once righted 
ensures smoother sailing. Just what 
organized labor thinks of chain groc- 
ery stores that have spread rapidly 
from one end of the country to the 
other, I am unable to say. Perhaps 
the subject has evoked little personal 
interest in the matter. On the other 
hand, what could be more important 
to every one than a proper distribu- 
tion of food? 

There is at present a great hue and 


cry that chain stores are putting the 
independent dealer out of business. 


Is it true? If so, whereas our sym- 
pathies may incline toward those who 
no longer function as an economic 
necessity, it must be admitted that 
progress can not be stayed by senti- 
ment. The chain store does not seek 
a monopoly. This is a progressive age 
in a big country that must be served in 
a big way steadily and systematically, 
without waste and lost motion. The 
chain-store grocer is attempting to do 
just that and nothing more. He is 
fitting into the scheme of living today 
as the “shortest gap’’ between pro- 
ducer and consumer for the benefit of 
the public at large, as well as for per- 
sonal gain. 

It is true that certain services which 
may be classified as “unnecessary” 
have been eliminated by the chain- 
store grocer. Credit, for example! 
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CHAIN STORES 


To the rank and file what has credit 
ever done for those who have used 
and abused it? Is it either fair or 
right that those who pay their bills 
should be compelled to pay the bills 
of those who do not? If the chain- 
store grocer pays cash for merchan- 
dise in order to cut the costs, should 
he not also demand cash payments in 
return for the same reason? There 
is no sound argument against buying 
and selling for cash, especially when 
applied to the first necessity of life— 
food! 

There naturally arises the question 
of what will become of the wage- 
earner out of work, if a strictly cash 
system of food distribution prevails? 
The answer is that such a condition 
should be the rare exception rather 
than the rule. The extension of credit 


must necessarily be limited. If credit 


is limited is not the wage-earner 
worse off by the amounts of his debts 
after a period of unemployment than 
if forced to face the issue in the be- 
ginning ? 

At first, the chain-store grocer func- 
tioned chiefly as an economic means 
of bringing down the bare cost of 
living. Out of this has evolved rais- 
ing the standards of living by bringing 
quality food commodities within reach 
of the masses. No prosperous coun- 
try should long require, even after a 
great war, a service tending toward 
lowering living standards. Just as 
higher wages induce a greater degree 
of efficiency, better foods should equip 
the average person with health and 
stability to tackle life’s most serious 
problems. 

All down the line from first hands 
to the ultimate consumer the chain- 
store grocer removes from the path 
all waste and all that is basically in the 
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way of reducing food costs to the low- 
est possible levels. Through sound 
financing, quantity buying, strategic 
locations, systematic distribution on a 
large scale, and serving the public, in 
a big and comprehensive way, the 
chain-store grocer has made a place 
for himself in the sun. That his posi- 
tion will be maintained and remain 
permanent is beyond dispute. That 
which deserves to live—lives! And 
grows. 

The chain-store grocer is human 
and not above “sins and errors.” He 
will in time become appreciated to a 
greater extent when better under- 
stood. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to shed some light in that direc- 
tion. If the reader is pleased to con- 
sider what has been written as more 
of a theory than a fact, or is inclined 
to measure the chain-store grocer by 
some personal experience not alto- 
gether favorable, remember the fruit 
of the tree should be judged by its 
average. Even the Garden of Eden 
was apparently inadequate in the eyes 
of the “First Lady of the Land.” 

The chain-store grocer is the out- 
growth of a condition calling for an 
organized effort in food distribution, 
just as unionism is the result of the 
need of organizing labor. Organized 
labor has duly and justly met with 
world-wide recognition. It functions 
as a human “Bill of Rights” with a 
voice to be heard and a mind to be 
reasoned with. It is a dynamic move- 
ment with harmonious objectives, 
which has risen bit by bit from a firm 
foundation. The chain-store grocer 
realizes that any man can produce the 
maximum of efficiency when he labors 
under a sense of security and protec- 
tion. The mental and psychological 
effect of gnawing uncertainty is sufh- 
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cient to minimize the effects of the 
most proficient craftsman. 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at Atlantic City, 
“stoppage of waste in business and 
government and need for cooperation 
throughout the world to assure eco- 
nomic stability,” was stressed. The 
resources available from our produc- 
tion and distribution operations, it 
was urged, should be safe-guarded 
against the leaks of bad management. 
That is precisely in a nut-shell the pur- 
pose of the chain-store grocer. Should 
he not also deserve that sense of se- 
curity against adverse legislation that 
may arise in the future? It is a com- 
mon practice among many politicians 
to cover real issues of moment by 
making ‘“‘mountains out of mole-hills” 


concerning matters best left undis- 
turbed. 

There is a striking similarity be- 
tween the organized labor and the 
chain grocery store movements, best 
expressed in terms of larger service 
more efficiently rendered for the bene- 
fit of humanity. Food control during 
the late war was made fairly safe by 
the influences and cooperation of the 
chain-store grocers with the Food 
Administration. Through trade asso- 
ciations food “control,” if such it can 
be called, has taken the trend of stabi- 
lizing living conditions to no small ex- 
tent, making government supervision 
unnecessary. In the last analysis the 
chain-store grocer has functioned in 
serving a worthy purpose as attested 
by his rapid spread to all parts of the 
country. Growth is usually the re- 
ward of merit. 


MOON CUP 


She holds a curvéd cup of dreams 
Within her ash-white hands, 

As midst her singing stars she moves 
Above the darkling lands. 


And thence with fingers fairy-light 
She lifts them one by one, 

Earth’s parchéd minds besprinkling 
Till all her dreams are gone. 


Then followed by her waning stars, 
She sinks to gentle rest, 
In silver silence canopied 
Upon the dawn’s young breast. 
EvLeanor Rocers Cox. 




















TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LABOR 


FRANK DuFFy 


Second Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor 


HEN the last convention of 
V¢ the American Federation of 

Labor adjourned in Detroit, 
Michigan, on October 14, 1926, I 
had served a quarter of a century as a 
delegate from the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America to the annual gatherings of 
that body. 

In looking back I can plainly see 
the changes, socially, economically 
and industrially, that have taken place 
in that space of time, but perhaps the 
greatest change of all was in the per- 
sonnel and make-up of the convention. 
The great majority of the Old Guard 
was missing; many had passed to the 
Great Beyond, others dropped out of 
active service, but their spirit still re- 
mained with us. This was evident 
from the fact that the policies and 
principles laid down by them nearly 
half a century ago were religiously 
and scrupulously observed and ad- 
hered to in conducting and transact- 
ing the business of the convention; so 
that it is safe to again say the 
American Federation of Labor is a 
permanent fixture for good in the life 
of the nation. 

Fond recollections brought me 
back to the days when Sam Gompers 
and Thomas F. Tracy of the cigar 
makers; P. J. McGuire and Gabe 
Edmonston of the carpenters; Mike 
Carrick of the painters; Martin Fox 


of the moulders; Max Morris of the 
retail clerks; John Mitchell of the 
mine workers; William E. Klapet- 
sky and Frank X. Noschang of the 
barbers; John F. Tobin of the boot 
and shoe workers; Denny Hayes and 
John Vol! of the green glass bottle 
blowers; Frank McNulty of the 
electrical workers; Owen Miller of 
the musicians; John B. Lennon of the 
tailors, and many others were active 
leaders in the labor movement. 


“Tis a fragrant retrospection, for 

the loving thoughts that start 

In being are like perfume from 
the blossoms of the heart; 

And to dream the old dreams 
over is a luxury divine, 

When my truant fancies wander 
to those dear old pals of mine.” 


Only a few of the Old Guard were 
present at the last convention of the 
A. F. of L. who were in attendance 
twenty-five years ago and attended 
every convention since, representing 
the same organization. I could only 
call to memory the following: 

Frank Morrison of the Typograph- 
ical Union; James Duncan of the 
granite cutters; Jerre L. Sullivan of 
the cooks and waiters; C. L. Shamp 
of the Stationary Firemen; James 
Wilson of the pattern makers; An- 
drew Furuseth of the Seamen’s 
Union, and myself of the carpenters. 
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Twenty-five years ago the organ- 
ized labor movement of America was 
comparatively weak; it only numbered 
787,537 members. Now it is strong, 
active, verile and aggressive, but with 
all that, just. I is a force and a 
power to be reckoned with where 
avarice, greed and selfishness prevail 
and predominate. At the present 
time it numbers, according to Secre- 
tary Morrison’s report to the De- 
troit Convention, 2,803,966 mem- 
bers. However, that is not the actual 
membership; it is only the paid-up 
membership and does not include 
those exempt on account of strikes 
and lockouts, or out of work, or 
unable to work, or in arrears, or 
those holding honorary membership, 
on whom no tax is paid to the A. F. 
of L. It is safe to say that these 
number at least 750,000 more, which, 
if added to the paid-up membership, 
would make a total membership in 
the A. F. of L. of 3,553,966. 

Twenty-five years ago the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor consisted of 
87 national and international unions; 
20 state federations of labor; 327 
city central bodies; 750 local trade 
unions; 399 federal labor unions, and 
13,000 local unions chartered by 
affliated national and international 
unions. 

Secretary Morrison’s report to the 
Detroit, Michigan, Convention (Oc- 
tober, 1926) shows the make-up to 
be: 107 national and international 
unions; 4 departments; 49 state fed- 
erations of labor; 833 city central 
bodies; 380 local trade and federal 
labor unions; 769 local department 
‘councils; 29,417 local unions char- 
tered by national and international 
unions. 
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So it can be seen at a glance the 
growth, development and advance- 
ment of the A. F. of L. within the last 
twenty-five years; and yet we have 
those in our midst who try to show 
that we are going backward instead of 
forward. Perhaps that is the trend 
of their inclinations and that they 
prefer to see us decline rather than 
advance. 

The purposes of the A. F. of L. 
were well defined by Sam Gompers in 
his report as President of that body 
twenty-five years ago, when he said: 

“Ours is an affiliation of men of 
like interests, and of a kindred spirit. 
It is the natural growth of a sentiment 
for unity that binds and seals the com- 
pact for harmony, fidelity and fellow- 
ship. Our cause demands that there 
is no worker so deep down in the 
abyss of misery and despair that we 
dare refuse to extend a helping hand 
in his uplifting; that there is no high 
pinnacle of grandeur to which the toil- 
ing masses should not aspire to attain. 

“The trade unions are of, by and 
for the wage-workers primarily, but 
there is no effort which we in our 
movement can make but what will 
have its beneficent, salutary influence 
upon all our people. 

“The misery of the past, the strug- 
gles of the present and the duty of 
the future demand that no effort be 
left untried, that all energy be exer- 
cised, and opportunity taken advan- 
tage of, to organize the toilers of our 
country upon the broad platform of 
the trade union, in full affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The dim, dismal past, with all its pain 
and travail, must give way to the bet- 
ter and brighter future for which the 
workers have borne the burdens and 
made the sacrifices that the people of 























our time, and for all time, may be 
truly free.” 

These sentiments were again ex- 
pressed, reiterated and endorsed at 
the last convention by the Executive 
Council in its annual report when it 
stated that— 

“The trade unions of America are 
a helpful and constructive force in 
maintaining and perpetuating Ameri- 
canism and its free and democratic in- 
stitutions. 

“With the growth and develop- 
ment of American industry and the 
organization of ever larger units of 
industrial enterprise in corporate form 
there is the imperative need for a 
parallel form of organization of the 
workers in those industries.” 

Of the good that has been accom- 
plished, the records of the American 
Federation of Labor speak for them- 
selves. Working conditions have been 
established, agreements have been en- 
tered into, wages have been increased, 
hours of labor reduced, the eight-hour 
day is now a permanent fixture, the 
Saturday half-holiday is in force and 
effect, the five-day work week is in 
operation in many places, especially 
among the building trades, and gen- 
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eral living conditions have been 
greatly improved. 

The protection of the wage-workers 
has always been the main issue with 
the A. F. of L., and to that end legis- 
lation for their benefit in all their avo- 
cations of life has been enacted. Ju- 
risdiction disputes between affiliated 
organizations have been adjusted, 
misunderstandings and_ differences 
arising from time to time have been 
satisfactorily settled to all parties con- 
cerned. Kindred trades have been 
drawn closer together; organizing 
work among wage-workers — skilled 
and unskilled—has been attended to, 
radicalism in all its forms has been op- 
posed and resisted, resulting in a bet- 
ter, a greater, and a more healthy 
and staple movement. 

Such a record is something to be 
proud of and should be an incentive to 
all members to do not only their bit, 
but their best, and 


“To keep on keeping on” 


so that when they reach the end of 
the trail they can honestly say that 
they left this world better than they 
found it. 








EDUCATION BY CONFERENCE 


Lots MacDona.Lp* 


N the conferences which are held 
every summer under the auspices 
of the Industrial Department of 

the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, that organization is making 
a unique contribution in the field of 
education for workers. In the sum- 
mer of 1926, five of these industrial 
conferences were held—one in the 
south, two in the middle west, and 
two in the east. The delegates to 
these meetings were industrial girls 
who belong to local clubs in the towns 
and cities where the Y. W. C. A. has 
industrial work. Counting the in- 
dustrial delegates who attended other 
conferences and the industrial sec- 
tion of a general conference of negro 
members (at the regular industrial 
gatherings except in the south the 
negro delegates meet with the white 
workers) there were between eight 
and nine hundred women workers in 
attendance last summer. 

The industrial conference as an 
educational opportunity is even more 
strategic since it is true that most of 
the workers who attend are unor- 
ganized and are out of touch with 
any other agency which is interested 
in education and group development 
among industrial women. Some of 
the delegates, of course, come from 


* Miss MacDonald has taught at the Bryn 
Mawr and University of Wisconsin Summer 
Schools and lectured at the Caledon Confer- 


ence. 


the larger cities where lectures and 
classes of various kinds are available, 
but by far the majority come from 
the smaller centers where there is 
little or no educational work in which 
they could take part. Moreover, 
there are many from the larger places 
who -have never become interested 
enough in their problems as a group 
of wage earners to take advantage 
of the chances for classes of any 
kind. 

There is also the time element 
which makes the industrial confer- 
ence a choice opportunity for educa- 
tional projects. The conference 
period is usually ten days in length. 
The meeting place is always a camp 
or some vacation spot where relaxa- 
tion and outdoor life can be a part 
of the experience. Though the days 
are filled with many activities, there 
is a sense of having time to spend 
and of freedom from the ever-pres- 
ent rush and monotony of machine 
production. A cooperative book 
store is usually a part of the confer- 
ence equipment and extra books bear- 
ing on the subjects that are being dis- 
cussed are placed at a convenient 
spot. Often a girl finds that for the 
first time in weeks, she is able to have 
a book in which she is interested and 
a quiet place in which to read it. 
Ten days of such a régime offers 
many chances for constructive work, 
for it is very unusual that a group 
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this large comes together for any 
length of time. 

The conferences are planned and 
administered by the workers them- 
selves. While of course many of the 
details are arranged by employed 
secretaries, the content of the pro- 
gram grows directly out of the plans 
of the club members. Every year 
there is a sectional meeting in each 
area which is to have a conference. 
At this time representatives come 
from the local groups of the rank 
and file membership and these repre- 
sentatives state what their members 
wish to have go into the conference 
the following summer. From the 
suggestions of this group is made the 
program for the area. 

While the conference is in session 
all of the administration, which in- 
volves making decisions and policies, 


is done by an executive committee of 
girls. This group may consider and 
decide any points in connection with 


the conference, its consideration 
ranging from setting the hour for 
bedtime to planning the best way of 
having the Passaic strike presented 
to the whole crowd. 

The educational method of the 
conference—if the procedure may be 
called by any such ambitious name— 
is informal, and much of it hinges 
on projects which groups of girls 
who have very special interests work 
out. Such questions as legislation, 
the effect of race. antagonisms on in- 
dustrial standards, and many others 
are intensively studied by small 
groups. 

Though the plans are made in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and by 
different groups, there is a certain 
rather similar procedure. The busi- 
ness of the conference is transacted 
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at the “technical hours.”” Commit- 
tees which have been at work during 
the year make reports at this time. 
These are discussed by the members 
as a whole. Plans for work for the 
coming year are made, finances are 
planned, the good and bad points of 
the conference are discussed, what is 
desirable to carry on another year is 
decided, officers are elected, and reso- 
lutions are passed. All these and 
many other things go to make up the 
business meetings. 

The real subject matter of the 
conference is contained in the daily 
lecture and discussions. For an hour 
the whole group listens to a lecture, 
given usually by a teacher of eco- 
nomics or some one familiar with 
labor problems. “ Legislation, ” 
“Making a _ Living in 1926,” 
“Women as Builders in the Social 
and Economic Problems of the 
Middle West,” “The History of 
American Industrialism,” were some 
of the lecture subjects in 1926. 

After the lecture, the conference 
is split into a number of small groups 
which are led by tutors or trained 
discussion leaders. At this time ques- 
tions which have been opened up by 
the lecturer are discussed, and any 
other topics which are of interest to 
the group are brought up. Quite 
naturally, there are often differences 
of opinion, both with the lecturer and 
between members of the group. Per- 
sonal experiences are exchanged and 
are pooled with theoretical informa- 
tion in an attempt to get at the roots 
of things. Many conference dele- 
gates have testified that this was to 
them the most stimulating part of the 
program. 

A glance through the findings and 
notes of the lectures and discussions 














will reveal a wide variety of subjects 
which were considered last summer. 
Married women in industry, the com- 
pany union, welfare work, the effect 
of industrialism on the health of the 
worker, are some of them. 

Other special subjects were pre- 
sented at evening meetings. Work- 
ers’ education was discussed by the 
director of one of the experiments in 
education for workers, the contribu- 
tion of other nations to American 
culture was demonstrated by an even- 
ing of folk songs and dances given by 
natives of other countries, a young 
negro poet read some of his verses 
and talked about the new spirit 
among the writers of his race, the 
international aspects of labor were 
emphasized when delegates described 
their work and the sources of the raw 
materials. These and many new 
ideas were integrated into a ten-day 
period of contacts with new people, 
discussion, study and play with them. 

To suppose that the eight or nine 
hundred girls who had this experi- 
ence last summer, or those who have 
had it in previous years, have gone 
back to their homes and places of 
work fired with enthusiasm to begin 
serious study and to begin at once 
to be articulate members of a labor 
movement is too rosy a dream. 
Many of them have wanted to go to 
conference for the fun of a trip and 
about all they have to show for the 
experience is the memory of that fun. 
Others who may not have known ex- 
actly why they came but were moved 
with a desire to know what it was all 
about, may perhaps experience some 
growing pains, which they find are 
most easily soothed by dropping back 
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into the old routine. A small num- 
ber, however, are able to move along 
through many difficult and discourag- 
ing times when the raw reality of 
industrial life confronts them. These 
few, according to leaders who have 
attended conferences for several 
years, form a strong nucleus for an 
increasing number of members of the 
Y. W. C. A. industrial clubs who are 
more and more conscious of group 
problems and of group responsibili- 
ties in regard to them. 

Whether this is workers’ educa- 
tion in the technical sense of the term 
is too academic a question to be of 
much concern here. It is certainly a 
program for workers, made out and 
almost entirely executed by workers. 
It is a program designed to give some 
information on problems and situa- 
tions which are of intimate concern 
to workers. The group which is ex- 
posed to these ideas (and as indi- 
cated above, many cases go no fur- 
ther than exposure,) is dependent 
largely on this conference for infor- 
mation and interest, as it is at present 
largely untouched by other organiza- 
tions. 

Some one has said that the place 
of the Y. W. C. A. among industrial 
women is to prepare them for organi- 
ation. Real workers’ education or 
not, the conference is an experiment 
in education for workers, education 
which looks toward a new day when 
all workers shall be united into 
groups for dealing with their own 
problems, education both in the ad- 
ministration of affairs and in analysis 
of difficult problems of the industrial 
system. 
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OWNERSHIP AND THE WAGE SYSTEM 





Rev. H. Parsons MARLEY 
Elm Street Christian Church, Greensboro, N. C. 


HERE is an increasing restless- 

ness on the part of all groups of 

society over the present distribu- 
tion of wealth. A situation which 
allows for a large concentration of 
wealth on the one hand and a small 
and uncertain income on the other 
hand, must sooner or later receive an 
accounting. 

The group which is primarily con- 
cerned, for it is living on a very small 
margin, is the group known as wage 
earners. That they are full of anx- 
iety can easily be seen by their grow- 
ing unrest under such restricted wages 
as they receive. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board of New 
York has recently given us some fig- 
ures for the last year which include 
all the important industries such as 
automobiles, textiles, lumber and 
meat, showing that the _ average 
weekly earning is $27.13 or about 
56 cents per hour. Average for 
southern states, 15.56. When this is 
placed side by side with the earnings 
of the managerial class as disclosed 
by the income tax returns, the com- 
parison is rather astounding. In the 
large denim mill located at Greens- 
boro, N. C., the average income of 
the owners and managers was over 
$65,000, and it is said that the year 
was not a good one for cotton tex- 
tiles. 


Also, there are a number of be- 
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nevolent minded employers and own- 
ers who are being struck more and 
more by the injustice of the situation, 
and who are consciously trying to 
effect a cure. These cures vary from 
weak demonstrations of industrial 
democracy such as those twenty or 
thirty factories who base their experi- 
ment on the Leitch plan to the out- 
and-out democracy of William P. 
Hapgood. 

The public in general is becoming 
aroused over the situation in indus- 
try. Although people are not quick 
to understand the significance of the 
large stock dividends announced 
often on the front pages of the 
papers, they quickly respond to the 
excess profits announced on such 
pertinent commodities as collars, 
Coca-Cola and razor blades. The 
1925 profits to Gillette stockholders 
amounted to 60 per cent of their in- 
vestment; 48 per cent in the case of 
Coca-Cola and 22 per cent in the case 
of Cluett, Peabody collars and 
shirts. 

The man in the white collar may 
not be full of sympathy to the man 
in overalls, but he gets something of 
his psychology when his own pay en- 
velope fails to keep pace with the cost 
of living, as the New York office 
worker is finding when it is announced 
that the average weekly wage in Oc- 
tober, 1925, was only $33.58. It is 
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also certain that the front-page sto- 
ries during the winter on such great 
monopolies as aluminum and _ at- 
tempted monopolies in bread, rail- 
roads, water power and telephones 
will have its effect upon their think- 
ing. The wild forms of speculation, 
turning of one state in the Union 
into a playground to reduce the 
amount of the income tax, and the in- 
creasing dishonesty on the part of 
those in high office is having a tre- 
mendous effect which will go a long 
way in helping determine the changes 
which are imminent in industry. It 
is this group which holds the balance 
of power, and it is this group whom 
both the employer and employee are 
anxious to conciliate. Unfortunately, 
this group often shares the philos- 
ophy of the owner as they have am- 
bitions also to have a private rail- 
road car on the siding. 

Adding to the general unrest, and 
yet at the same time containing the 
principle which will make the change 
a “revolution of consent” is the ap- 
plication of Christianity to industry. 
Men are beginning to discover that 
if Christianity won’t work in indus- 
try, it won’t work at all. They are 
becoming more and more alert to the 
implications of such teachings as the 
golden rule, superiority through serv- 
ing, love of neighbor, and the dangers 
of riches, and are accepting his teach- 
ing to settle out of court (Lk. 
12:57). Jesus is being placed in the 
midst of our modern machinery for 
better or for worse. As we might 
expect, in some cases it is for the 
worse. Bruce Barton has foisted off 
on Jesus the responsibility of hav- 
ing founded modern business. Jesus’ 
high principle of service is made to 
mean serving only those who buy 
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your product so that sales may be in- 
creased. On the other hand, Jesus is 
sometimes pictured as a rebel car- 
penter, leading the first genuine la- 
bor movement and recommending the 
immediate setting up of communism 
(Upton Sinclair). 

We cannot assume that Jesus was 
in any sense an economic teacher or 
reformer. Primarily he was con- 
cerned with people’s relationship to 
God, and what reforming he di- 
rected against existing institutions 
was against the existing status of Ju- 
daism. Nevertheless, he indirectly un- 
dermined the existing economic order 
of his day, no less than he undermined 
the existing religious practices of his 
day. That an economic reformation 
in his world was needed can be seen 
when we consider that in Rome in 
the year 50 B. C., about 320,000 peo- 
ple were receiving doles of corn from 
the state, while skilled tradesmen 
were living on only the meagre neces- 
sities—a situation which grew worse 
and worse. The economic reforma- 
tion didn’t come to the empire with 
the coming of Christianity, and the 
principles of Jesus only touched the 
surface of the industrial revolution in 
England, as in some respects the 
wage system which came at that time 
was worse than slavery. Christianity 
has been held up a long time, but may 
yet have its chance to show that in- 
dustry can be conducted without the 
warfare and strife which it has known 
for so long. 

If we are determined that the pres- 
ent system is bad and that something 
should be done to correct its present 
injustices, we have the hard question 
to ask, “What shall be done?” If 
ownership of industry as we today 
know it, and the wage which it pays 
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to those who make its wheels go 
round, is not satisfactory, is un-Chis- 
tian, and contains the germs of in- 
creasing crime and even war, what 
kind of a change shall we make, and 
how shall it be made? 

In the first place, we might ask 
whether or not the present system 
can be improved or whether we need 
an entirely new system? Jesus never 
intimated that there should be a time 
when there should not be private 
property. On many instances he 
showed the foolishness and even dan- 
ger of laying up too much of it (Mt. 
6: 19) and recommended that parties 
thus caught in the system should es- 
cape from it with all possible speed 
by outright gifts (Lk. 18:22; Lk. 
12: 33), but he does not say that the 
system itself was bad and ought to be 


changed. Ownership with these who 
are already owners is taken for 
granted, but in the parable of the 
talents he shows how ownership may 
be widened out through the original 
owner setting up some of his serv- 
ants in a business of their own (Mt. 


25:14). This is a parable of the 
kingdom, and Jesus uses it to com- 
mend those who multiply their spirit- 
ual endowments rather than those 
who double their earnings overnight. 
That he discouraged this latter is 
shown by his contact with Zaccheus 
and the parable of the man who filled 
up his barns only that night to have 
his soul required of him. Jesus’ at- 
titude toward the station of the wage- 
earner (Mt. 20:1-16) recorded in 
the parable of the vineyard and the 
husbandmen gives us a distinct shock, 
for here there seems to be no justice 
in the scale of wage paid and no voice 
of protest at the injustice is allowed. 
“Is it not lawful for me to do what 
I will with mine own?” says the irate 
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householder who had given the same 
wage to all, irrespective of the hours 
they had toiled. It is another par- 
able on the kingdom and is to teach 
the lesson that those who are last 
shall be first, and the first, last. It 
is unsafe to take it as a principle of 
Jesus for industry, but must be inter- 
preted in the realm of the spirit to 
show that those who manifest the 
most humility, irrespective of the 
service rendered, are indeed the gain- 
ers. The managerial class in indus- 
try might well take it to heart and 
discover that their real satisfaction 
should come not through the higher 
income which they receive, but 
rather from the greater service 
which they are able to render. 

In another connection, when the 
disciples were sent out and he ad- 
vised them to accept support from 
those they ministered to, he remarked 
that the “labourer is worthy of his 
hire” (Lk. 10:7). Jesus’ teachings 
implied that the economic situation 
of his day was in itself all right if 
subjected to certain improvements, 
(neither afirmed nor denied—as un- 
just steward). His teaching about 
new wine needing new wineskins 
shows his radical outlook on some of 
the religious institutions and might 
even serve as a criterion for chang- 
ing some of the economic practices of 
our day. 

Jesus certainly believed in change. 
All his teachings relative to the king- 
dom show that he not only thought 
of the individual progress, but prog- 
ress of the entire group. It might 
come slow, like the leaven or the 
expanding mustard seed, or it might 
come suddenly and take us unawares. 
There are certain concomitants of 
the change which are of peculiar in- 
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terest to us here. It is not going to 
come easily and not all will take it 
good-naturedly. There will be hard 
feelings which will even cut across 
the intimate ties of home; “if any 
one comes to me without hating his 
own father and mother,” etc., “and 
his very life too, he can not be a dis- 
ciple of mine” (Lk. 14:26). Good- 
bye to relatives, money, even life 
itself. Jesus knew that the status 
quo is always encrusted over with 
conventions which only hard knocks 
will break down. If Christianity 
waits until it can get everyone to 
agree upon some plan of action, it 
will wait a long time. It must map 


out a course and pursue it in spite 
of everything; ‘‘do you think I have 
come to bring peace on earth? Not 
peace, I tell you, but discord.” Jesus 


didn’t conciliate every Pharisee, Sad- 
ducee and Zealot. In order to elimi- 
nate chaos in the future, we must have 
a little discord now. Frequently 
preachers don’t understand this, and 
recently, when a pointed committee 
report came into the ministerial gath- 
ering at Greensboro which involved 
the education of mill children, they 
were keen enough to see the dyna- 
mite and promptly tabled it. Entire 
communities are often caught in the 
web of paternalism. (Illustrated in 
New Testament by the Roman cap- 
tain building a synagogue—Lk. 
" 938). 

Christianity, then, has enough 
within it to help in making the change 
which is certainly before us. Whether 
it will or not depends upon all of the 
various groups who are parties to 
Christianity as well as parties to in- 
dustry. It may not offer much in 
technique, but it certainly can offer 
much in spirit and power. 
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The greatest factor in the change, 
be it sudden or slow, radical or con- 
servative, will be the wage earner. 
It is the employee who is closest to 
the problem and he feels the pinch 
quicker than any other. There are 
some common theories among work- 
ers today which should be briefly 
considered to see their bearing upon 
our problem. Some of them, while 
quite a force in the thinking of the 
European worker, are scarcely known 
here; some are unlawful as the syndi- 
calism of the I. W. W. 

1. Syndicalism would put control of 
the means of production and owner- 
ship of machinery in the hands of 
syndicates or trade unions. The own- 
ership would belong not to the syndi- 
cate individually, but to all the syndi- 
cates combined. This would aim to 
greatly increase wages, inasmuch as 
complete control would be lodged 
with the worker. 

2. Guild Socialism, on the other 
hand, would lodge the title of prop- 
erty with the state and invest the 
worker with management only. The 
unit would be the guild or the craft 
and the wage system would be abol- 
ished in favor of a steady income, 
insuring protection against unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age. 

3. Communism, which is more in 
the forefront because of its large- 
scale experiment in Russia, puts the 
title to all property with the state, 
as well as the management. There 
are large trusts managed by the state 
on all strategic commodities, and the 
profits from them go back into the 
business for expansion and increasing 
the wages. In the modified form 
there is coming to be more and more 
private ownership with the old wage 
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system, save for its strict regulation 
by law. 

4. Socialism, which is known by 
name rather than content and which 
is widely feared, teaches public own- 
ership of only the public service in- 
dustries and state operation of only 
strategic natural commodities. Wages 
under socialism would be determined 
by a joint wage scale committee com- 
posed of both workers and directors; 
the facts for arriving at a satisfactory 
scale would be carefully assembled by 
a bureau of wages of the government. 
Socialism is not a great force among 
American labor, though coming to the 
front in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers; neither is the I. W. W. 
(which is the American counterpart 
of syndicalism). The A. F. of L. and 
the Railway Brotherhoods are the 


organizations which play the largest 
part in the affairs of labor here. 
Any reform in this country which 
aims at ownership and the wage sys- 
tem must concern itself with these 
four millions of organized, dues- 


paying workers. It would be hard 
to determine accurately what this 
great, unwieldy mass really believe 
about some of the technicalities of 
sharing management and ownership 
in industry. We would probably be 
safe in saying that for the most part 
and in contrast to the I. W. W. they 
believe in the present order and are 
only concerned in getting from it 
their just deserts. They see in capi- 
tal, combined and consolidated as it 
is, a powerful force for evil which 
they can offset only by combining 
themselves and fighting for a larger 
share of the profits which they pro- 
duce. In the preamble of the consti- 
tution of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
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America we read: “Are we not en- 
titled to a just equivalent, a fair re- 
muneration for our labor, sufficient 
to enable our families to live in mod- 
est comfort, to give our children a 
liberal education and permit us to 
make provision for sickness and old 
age?” Organized labor in this coun- 
try has no quarrel with the managers 
of industry if they will give them 
what they consider a fair return for 
their efforts and the right to come 
forward as a group, as in collective 
bargaining, rather than as individuals. 
The four general demands of the 
anthracite miners in the strike of last 
fall and winter were in accord with 
this traditional stand; (1) an in- 
crease in wages, (2) better opportu- 
nities to work, (3) full recognition 
of the union and (4) better living 
conditions. They were not asking 
for a share in management, nor were 
they making confiscatory demands 
upon the employers which would give 
them a share of ownership. The A. 
F. of L. has been most active in dis- 
pelling any attitude which is not in 
line with her ancient plea of trade 
union rather than industrial union. 
She is content with the wage system; 
viz., the system which gives a guar- 
antee or a pledge of a certain amount 
for a stated period or amount of 
work. She is only interested in see- 
ing that this wage shall be equalized 
in the various allied crafts and even 
in situations where piecework is the 
standard of pay. She asks that chil- 
dren and prisoners be eliminated 
from the productive system and that 
equal work receive equal pay. It is 
charged that where the A. F. of L. 
is powerful, as in certain of the build- 
ing trades, that it makes the same 
mistake that the owner has made, has 
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charged “all that the traffic will bear” 
to the chagrin of the consuming pub- 
lic. When she asks to see the books 
she is doing it not that she may inter- 
est herself in the problems of the in- 
dustry, but that she may assure her- 
self that she is getting her dues. 
However the large consolidation in 
industry and the growth of company 
unions is breaking into her philosophy 
and the tendency is toward the indus- 
trial type. 

Thus we see that Labor has no 
clear-cut program which will help in 
the present dilemma. We see how 
futile it would be for the church to 
tie up with any one particular school 
of labor and risk everything on that. 
We can only run through them all, 
finding those things which we think 
would lead to the maximum of human 


worth and contentment, and throw 


our influence in that direction. The 
weapon which the church holds is not 
purely advisory but she is pretty 
closely identified to that other rising 
doctrine called “consumerism.” She 
more than any other institution has 
the power to stabilize industry 
through a wise doctrine of consump- 
tion. Take the example of holiday 
shopping. If the church insisted that 
the spirit of Christ pervade both 
Christmas and Easter what a marked 
effect it would have upon the quality 
and nature of goods bought; how it 
would throw people from less useful 
industries into the more useful ones. 
Until trade unionism becomes more 
Christian in its attitudes and until the 
men who manage industry put a 
more specific interpretation upon the 
Golden Rule the consumer must hold 
the balance of power. 

If we turn to the employing or 
ownership class and inquire as to 
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their function in effecting the change 
from non-Christian to a Christian 
basis of industry, we do not emerge 
with any more clear-cut conceptions 
than we do from labor circles. Hence 
again it is apparent that clergymen 
should not identify themselves here 
either with any particular school or 
any certain businessmen’s civic club. 
He will certainly lose his usefulness 
to the larger group, and is immedi- 
ately suspected in labor circles. 
There are not many men who hold 
responsible positions in industry to- 
day who are anxious to fight the mat- 
ter out with Labor. Usually they 
would rather work out the mutual 
problems together, unless they are 
forced to do battle as in the case of 
the building trades in San Francisco 
recently when they cooly decided 
upon warfare and within two hours 
had over two million dollars sub- 
scribed from the financial interests 
of the city to back their fight. That 
this spirit of conciliation is often 
feeble, and completely collapses if 
one’s own way cannot be had is re- 
grettable but true. When the em- 
ployer does consent to sit down with 
the employee it is all too often some 
kind of a harmless shop council over 
efficiency and plant problems or some 
minor grievance. In 1924 there were 
something like 814 factories who had 
these works councils. In 212 fac- 
tories there was more of a show of 
industrial democracy, 27 having a 
pseudo Federal plan (Leitch plan), 
148 having company plans and 37 
having employee assocations. As an 
indication of how meaningless for 
Labor most of there were, in only 
five cases was Labor entitled to a 
place on the board of directors. 
Sharing control simply for saving 
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waste is the first point of contact, 
and the most successful working of 
this is seen in the B. & O. plan pro- 
posed by the workers in one shop 
back in 1923. It has proved so suc- 
cessful as a financial saving both to 
men and managers that now it is in 
effect not only in the forty-five rail- 
way shops of the B. & O., but is 
being extended into the transporta- 
tion and maintenance-of-way divi- 
sions. Riverside and Dan River cot- 
ton mills saved $75,000 a month 
which was shared 50-50. When it 
comes to out-and-out sharing of man- 
agement we do not find any real prog- 
ress made until there is also a sharing 
of ownership. This is only natural as 
the owners would not like to trust 
some one else with the conduct of 
their wealth, and those who do not 
own are hardly interested in what 


happens to it after they receive their 
wages. 

Sharing of ownership is the critical 
point in all industrial problems of the 


day. More and more we will hear 
of this. Nor should we be deceived 
by the frantic efforts of big business 
to sell out small blocks of stock to the 
small investor. This is simply a 
means to make it appear that owner- 
ship is indeed spread out, when in 
fact the worker, the one who should 
be co-owner with the manager, is left 
out in the cold. He goes on working 
out big dividends for some one else. 
Little to him if this some one else is 
Tom or Dick or Harry. Nor is the 
control lost by selling out too much. 
Tom never lets Dick and Harry get 
so much stock that they can com- 
bine against him. Real sharing was 
seen when William P. Hapgood of 
the Columbia Conserve Company in 
April, 1917, pioneered by announcing 
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his policy to in time turn over the 
complete control of the concern to 
those directly engaged in production. 
In 1922 Henry A. Dix turned over 
his dress and uniform business to his 
employees under certain conditions, 
and soon thereafter John J. Eagan 
under the provisions of his will made 
it possible for the employees of his 
cast iron pipe company at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to gain the ownership 
and control. He died in 1924 and 
the plan is now in successful opera- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for the worker of 
the South there are very few employ- 
ers with the vision of Mr. Eagan. 
Their philosophy is rather one of 
paternalism than democracy, and it 
has been hinted that paternalism is 
hardly a strong enough word. It 
should be imperialism. Every com- 
mercial club freely advertises in their 
prospectus books and even in New 
York papers that the South’s greatest 
asset “from the manufacturer’s stand- 
point is the quality and character of 
its available labor. In Charlotte it is 
composed not only of native Amer- 
ican but of the sturdy, law-abiding, 
liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon stock that 
in the past won world-acknowledged 
industrial supremacy for Old and 
New England.” After pointing out 
the low foreign percentage in the 
population, it goes on to say that this 
class can produce more than the for- 
eigner “because it is stimulated by 
habit and tradition to work well for 
the work’s sake; because it is am- 
bitious and progressive and possesses 
the initiative to go ahead and do 
things.” Such talk is bearing fruit 
for there is a noticeable drift of 
textile factories from New Eng- 
land to the Southern States. They 
can of course get the cotton near its 
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source of growth but the largest sav- 
ing is that of labor, at least ten cents 
an hour. The wages are just high 
enough to keep the families’ stom- 
achs full, and these only up to the 
age of fourteen. Then the children 
may stop school and the mill owners, 
who are also superintendents of the 
schools and hand out the diplomas, 
cordially assure the children that 
there is a place for them in the mill. 
(Lk. 11:47-52: “Taketh away key of 
knowledge.” ‘Heavy burdens.’’) 
The system of paternalism provides 
shelter for about one dollar a room 
per month, which is deducted from 
the pay envelope; it brings in coal 
and wood at wholesale prices; it 
builds community houses where baths 
may be taken and where night schools 
in mill arithmetic are conducted. 
Health is looked after through com- 


munity nurses and the morale is kept 


up through welfare workers. The 
preachers, teachers and welfare work- 
ers are woven into the scheme by 
lavish Christmas presents. Christ- 
mas cheer also goes to school chil- 
dren and to the workers in the mill 
in the form of a ham and a bonus. 
There is no voice in the matter of the 
conduct of the business nor in the 
community-wide interests, such as ed- 
ucation, government and recreation. 
All these important things head up in 
the office of the president or manager 
of the company. The same filing case 
contains the papers relating to the 
mill as well as those governing the 
entire livelihood of thousands of men, 
women and children. 

Even in such crucial things as vot- 
ing for the President of the United 
States, under the system where the 
Australian ballot is still taboo, the 
management can easily let it be 
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known how he expects to vote, and 
the entire population usually act ac- 
cordingly. A colleague in Greens- 
boro told me that in the days when 
he worked in a mill he frequently cast 
the entire ballot of the voting popula- 
tion. Not every one is content to live 
in such air-tight paternalism, and 
there are many who move from mill 
to mill (there is a mill near Danville 
where the Leitch plan of industrial 
democracy is in operation), and some 
few are able to escape from the dead- 
ening environment of the mill village 
entirely, though the item of rent 
alone holds back the more timid. 

It is a very real problem with every 
wage-earner whether he shall remain 
where he is or whether he shall 
go elsewhere, where there is better 
promise of higher returns. Will so- 
ciety forever allow this futile drifting 
about, or will we come to the place 
where we can determine needs before- 
hand and satisfactorily pay for 
them? The matter of wages in pres- 
ent-day economics is no longer termed 
a natural law, but is considered an 
“institution” subject to change and 
involving complex human matters, 
such as customs, habits and conven- 
tions. Hamilton and May have 
given a theory which shows that the 
rae is due to real wages and free 
ing me. The real wage has to do 
Wi‘ nominal rate and the purchasing 
poaver of what he gets. The nominal 
raté is concerned with appropriating 
the income from groups who possess 
it, and the position of industry 
as. regards costs and selling prices, 
“industrial arts” and “economic 
arts.” Whoever may be the owner 
of industry, the wages which are paid 
or the salaries which go out must con- 
form somewhat to the above condi- 
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tions. Even in such arrangements as 
that of Arthur Nash, we find a stip- 
ulation relative to wages: “(1) 
Changes in the general level of wages 
can be proposed annually by either 
party to this agreement; (2) piece 
rates shall be fixed by collective bar- 
gaining; and, finally, (3) a commit- 
tee representing both parties shall be 
appointed to examine and adjust the 
wages of underpaid sections.” 

To try and evolve a definite rec- 
ommendation out of these various 
systems with respect to ownership 
and wages would be a task which 
would be both difficult and lacking 
in authority. However, some of 
them may be eliminated from our 
final goal, however helpful they may 
be as interim methods. We should 
avoid government ownership except 
in very few instances. It simply 
avoids a solution which should be 
Ownership on the 


frankly faced. 
part of all the people is not helping 
the status of the worker materially, 
for that which everybody owns, no- 


body owns. Ownership should cer- 
tainly be spread out, but not too 
thinly. 

The general goal which should be 
before us should be the ownership of 
a given industry by the members of 
that industry. The most insignificant 
employee should be a potential owner 
of the things he handles, just the same 
as the men at the top. With his in- 
creasing ownership would come an 
ever-increasing voice in the use of 
the products of his labor and the 
division of the money return from the 
goods sold. With this increased re- 
sponsibility will come a new sense of 
pride in the job he is doing and for- 
ever quieting destructive tendencies, 
as sabotage; a firmer sense of security 
for he will have a say in the policies 
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of his concern; and a stability which 
will prevent his endless searching 
about for the foot of the rainbow. 
It is the old Christian principle of 
the two shepherds. The hireling 
didn’t know his sheep and hence cared 
little for them; he fled in time of 
danger. But the good shepherd had 
a personal interest in them and would 
even lay down his life for them. 
There is little doubt that labor will 
only be satisfied with some such ar- 
rangement whereby her potential 
faculties which are now ignored may 
become a contribution to the calling 
to which she has devoted her life. 
The minimum standard of living 
schedules and the average salary com- 
putations are useful, but can never 
be the stopping place. Ownership, 
and hence a share in management, 
must surely come. 

A unification under the control of 
a joint body representing worker and 
manager and perhaps consumer has 
the advantage of not changing the 


‘corporate form of business as we now 


know it. Stock would be bought out 
by the workers according to their 
interest and capacity to save and ex- 
tending over a period of years in pay- 
ment. The method of confiscation 
is not seriously thought of in many 
quarters, though one could easily 
make out a case for partial confisca- 
tion. The present high concentration 
of wealth is due to the brain and 
brawn of labor as well as that of 
anyone else, and when Zaccheus de- 
cided to launch upon his new career 
he made his reformation retroactive 
and said he would give half his prop- 
erty to the poor and if he had de- 
frauded anyone, he would repay them 
fourfold (Lk. 19:5). We can not 
say that business has defrauded labor 
in the past, but even if we softened 
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the term the amount now due labor 
might even be as much as twofold. 
There is the case of the man who has 
risked much and worried no little bit 
in order that his factory might be 
what it is today. He feels that he is 
entitled to what show of independ- 
ence he can muster, and he is, if he 
doesn’t carry it to the extreme. The 
future policy, however, would be to 
divide this risx, not letting it all fall 
on one man. Whenever a bank fails 
today and the small depositors lose 
it is a case of divided risk, with the 
difference that they were not consent- 
ing parties to the unhappy deal. Eu- 
gene Debs at a Socialist rally in a 
Brooklyn theater plead not only the 
cause of labor, but also the cause of 
the rich man who by virtue of the 
condition which he was in was deny- 
ing himself and his children of the 
good things of life. Unquestionably 
it would be better if the immense in- 
comes were pared down so that some 
wouldn’t be wondering what they 
would do with their money and get- 
ting into all kinds of queer schemes 
without social value and deliberate 
waste. Industry would no longer be 
a thing which must have wire fences 
and guards about it. It would not 
hang its head in shame and slam the 
door in the face of students who ask 
to go into its vitals to study its pro- 
cesses and its human costs. When 
a group at the State University of 
North Carolina, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Research and Social 
Science, asked the North Carolina 
textile manufacturers in convention 
assembled for the privilege of mak- 
ing a survey, they refused the request 
in no uncertain terms, and the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, in supporting 
their position said that the students 
“should stick to their knitting and 
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not engage in the pastime of breed- 
ing radicals and reformers.” But the 
investigation will come in spite of the 
wordy Utopias which are pictured 
in the expensive booklets issued by 
the mills. One publication makes the 
extravagant claim that “nowhere else 
in the wide world can be found a 
more interested, loyal, steady, indus- 
trious and efficient force of workers 
than the Cone mill operatives.” The 
ink had hardly dried before two 
thousand were out on strike protest- 
ing a reduction in wages. 

When the emphasis is taken away 
from food, shelter and clothing, and 
it can be taken for granted, the same 
as the air we breathe, we are bound 
to see a great spiritual revival. “The 
life is more important than food, and 
the body than the clothes,” said 
Jesus (Lk. 12:23). Folks will take 
a new interest in life, in arts and in 
wholesome recreation. The great 
host of parasites on the rich will au- 
tomatically disappear and the wars to 
protect large concentrated wealth and 
privilege would not be fought. Some 
wonder if the good consequences 
which are claimed would really ac- 
crue, or if a given industry, solidified 
and monopolistic, would not force up 
the prices of its commodity to new 
high peaks. It is certain that there 
will be the same old temptations, but 
we can count On a new power to over- 
come them. The power which will 
come through the determination of 
men to work out industry together 
for the common good will be sufficient 
to carry us over the risks incidental 
to the movement. The rebirth which 
Jesus recommended, and which Philip 
Cabot today experienced, is a thing 
which brushes aside the petty things 
which stand in the way of high re- 
ligious motives. 
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Part II 


OW are cooperative societies 
managed? Although they in- 


troduce an entirely different 
kind of business in the place of busi- 
ness for profits, they do not throw 
overboard administrative and tech- 
nical devices which profit business has 
developed to a high degree. Book- 
keeping, accounting, and the most up- 
to-date machinery of business are 
found just as useful to cooperation 
as to profit business. The methods 
of administration are not much 
changed, but the method of control 
and the purpose of business are en- 
tirely different from those of the 
profit system. 

The method of organization is 
still that established by the twenty- 
eight weavers of Rochdale. The 
members of the single society hold 
regular members’ meetings. A board 
of directors is elected. This board 
hires experts to serve the members. 
That means that the directors are 
charged with the duty to find skilled 
store managers, superintendents of 
factories, or technicians for whatever 
sort of business the society conducts. 
In small societies the directors serve 
without pay. The largest societies 
employ full-time directors and execu- 
tive boards. The salaries of officials 


averages lower than in profit busi- 
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ness of the same character; the wages 
of unskilled workers average higher. 

To this simple machinery are 
added auditors and special commit- 
tees. An educational committee or 
a full-time salaried educational secre- 
tary is employed. The Rochdale 
Pioneers set aside two and a half per 
cent of their surplus savings for edu- 
cation, and this remains the practice 
of the better societies. Most socie- 
ties makes use of cooperative publica- 
tions. Many of the national unions 
have a publishing department. The 
printing department of the German 
Cooperative Union employs 700 peo- 
ple. Schools are conducted by many 
societies. The British Union has re- 
cently established a Cooperative Col- 
lege. The International Coopera- 
tive Summer School draws students 
from a dozen countries. 

Cooperation has an important re- 
lation to politics. It is actually cre- 
ating a substitute for the political 
state. It is the only system of social 
and economic organization that is 
building something to counteract the 
growth of statism. 

For nearly a thousand years there 
has been a steady growth of central- 
ized political control of the lives of 
the people. The time once was when 
the individual, the family, the clan, 
and the village were the central units 
of control. Neighbors once con- 
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trolled their own social relations. But 
government has now taken the place 
of neighborliness. If something 
social needs to be done, the modern 
idea is, not to do it, but to elect to a 
political position someone who prom- 
ises to have it done. Governments 
now dominate the people, who, as a 
matter of fact, have lost much of their 
capacity to dominate themselves. 
With the increase of centralized con- 
trol goes, with equal pace, a loss of 
personal liberties. This has taken 
place so gradually that the individual 
is scarcely conscious of the change. 
The individual is hemmed about, con- 
trolled, and restricted by means of 
laws, edicts, injunctions, and tradi- 
tions. 

Governments have steadily been 
socialized until now they do most 
everything for the people. The peo- 


ple once did a thousand things for 
themselves. Then those things passed 
into the hands of profit business. But 
finally the government gets them. 


Water supply, libraries, schools, 
recreations, pensions, insurance, and 
transportation are examples. 

No doubt there are certain advan- 
tages in this centralization. Society 
is standardized and made orderly. 
And the State protects the individual, 
if he will protect the State. But the 
price which the individual pays is very 
great. The individual as a self-pro- 
tecting and self-expressing soul is sac- 
rificed. 

The people of a country, as think- 
ing individuals, for example, may be 
opposed to war. The politicians, 
who are the servants of the control- 
ling economic class, are compelled to 
make war. Then we see that the gov- 
ernment not only has the power to 
send the people to war, but by propa- 
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ganda it can make them change their 
minds and want war. And the free 
individual is lost. He may be one who 
does not believe in killing people, but 
his government puts a gun in his hands 
and tells him to go forth and kill peo- 
ple whose friend he would like to be. 

We need not be concerned as to 
whether these things are right or 
wrong; we need be concerned only 
with the fact that centralized politi- 
cal power is getting control over the 
individual and converting him into a 
sheep. It tells him what he shall eat 
and drink and what clothing he must 
wear, and when he may go and come. 
All of this means that a swarm of 
political officials, who always breed 
more officials, dominate our lives. 

Professional political office holders 
are now able to control the very com- 
plex machinery of government, and 
the average citizen begins to feel that 
his voice does not count. Govern- 
ment is beyond his grasp. And, after 
all, the government is controlled by 
those interests which own the prop- 
erty, and which control the industries 
and the credit. Here lies the real 
power that controls the citizen. 

The Pioneers of Rochdale come 
upon this scene. They invite the peo- 
ple back to the simple method of so- 
cial and economic organization. We 
find the cooperative societies doing 
all the useful services the socialized 
state would perform. There are 
already thousands of communities in 
which the members of the coopera- 
tive society number more than the 
total number of families. Here are 
people whose economic and social 
needs are largely provided for by 
their cooperative society. Under 
these circumstances, it is seen that 
profit business plays a diminishing 
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part and the political organization of 
the community has less to do. I have 
actually seen such communities in 
which the present of the coopera- 
tive society is also mayor of the town; 
but as mayor he has little to do, since 
the cooperative society takes the 
place of the political organization and 
through it the people express their 
community spirit. 

I have seen such communities in 
which the best hall for public meet- 
ings is the hall of the cooperative so- 
ciety, in which the monument to the 
men killed in the war was put up by 
the society on grounds donated by the 
society for that purpose, in which the 
town library is that of the society, 
and in which the life-saving station on 
the ocean coast is maintained by the 
society. In some communities most 
of the people are employed by the co- 
perative societies. 

In Denmark, Holland, Germany, 
and Switzerland, cooperative hous- 
ing societies are building thousands of 
homes which are rented to their mem- 
bers on ninety-nine year leases, which 
can not be speculated in, and which 
can serve only the purpose of provid- 
ing a home at cost. Unions of some 
of these societies have their own 
architects, brick kilns, cement works, 
frame and door factories, paint shops, 
and florists. All of this is taking 
place in countries where municipali- 
ties also are building homes for the 
citizens. But the cooperatives houses 
are better, cleaner, nicer, and cheaper. 
They are occupied by their direct 
owners. 

These varying examples are cited 
to illustrate how it is possible for the 
people in their purely voluntary serv- 
ice societies to do the things for them- 
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selves which in other communities the 
political state is doing for them. 

The difference between coopera- 
tive and political organization is fun- 
damental. Cooperation is voluntary 
and free; the state is compulsory and 
coercive. Cooperation is for the 
service of the members democratically 
organized; the state is for the domi- 
nant political majority, or minority, 
and the economic interests which con- 
trol it. The cooperative secures its 
allegiance by performing services for 
its members; the state compels alle- 
giance by force. 

A significant thing has been happen- 
ing in Germany during the last three 
years: municipalities, as political or- 
ganizations, are voting to join the 
local cooperative society. Already 
nearly a hundred towns and cities 
have taken this action. The largest 
coal and wood business in Austria is 
a joint partnership of the Vienna Co- 
operative Society and the city of 
Vienna. 

Cooperation is competing with 
profit business and with the political 
State. It is, perhaps, too early in 
this changing scene to say which is 
better or which will prevail. One 
thing is certain: Cooperation can 
make headway only as it serves the 
people better than the other meth- 
ods. Cooperation can not use the 
methods of monopoly, politics, or the 
coercive and confiscating State. If 
it does not do the things better than 
the state or profit business, it will not 
succeed. 

The political socialized State, as in 
Russia, would abolish profit business 
and make it illegal, and thus deprive 
itself of the advantages of a compet- 
ing system. Such a policy invites me- 
diocrity. Cooperative leaders the 
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world over desire that cooperation 
should have no privileges, but should 
compete with both capitalism and 
statism and enjoy the advantages of 
their challenge. It should win, if it 
does win, upon the sound basis of its 
own economic merits. It should win 
by demonstrating its ability to do the 
thing best. 

Cooperation is a _ non-political 
movement. In those countries where 
it is making the best progress it is neu- 
tral in politics, as in religion. In 
Italy, Russia, Austria, and Belgium, 
it has suffered from participating in 
politics. 

For eighty years the cooperative 
movement has made steady progress 
in adding to the number of its mem- 
bers, in the amount of business it does, 
and in training its members to new 
undertakings. Its progress is not in- 


terrupted by hard times, war, peace, 


or prosperity. It seems to offer a 
training school in which the people 
learn how to do things for themselves. 
Wishing for an economic change does 
not bring it. Talking does not. Nor 
does voting train people to run in- 
dustries. There seems to be only one 
way to learn, and that way is by doing. 
Those who believe that the profit 
motive is better than the service mo- 
tive, that getting money is better than 
getting useful things, are not inter- 
ested in cooperation. 

These 45,000,000 families in learn- 
ing how to serve themselves are get- 
ting a very definite training. They 
are learning how to make themselves 
independent of profit business and 
how to do things for themselves with- 
out asking politicians to do things for 
them. They are learning that when a 
man goes to a private store and buys 
something the private trader gets the 
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business experience, and the profit; 
but when that same man unites with 
his neighbors and they conduct a store 
of their own, they are learning the dis- 
tributive business, and if they do it 
well, they get the profit too. They 
are learning to begin in a small way 
and master the easy things first. Then 
when a multitude of such societies 
unite to form a wholesale, they have 
big business. Then they learn how to 
carry on manufacturies, mines, bank- 
ing, insurance, and every sort of in- 
dustry for service to themselves. 
When they start a factory it is to pro- 
duce things, not for a problematical 
market, but for the use of the con- 
sumers who own it. 

The cooperative movement is a 
consumers’ movement. The so-called 
“productive cooperative industries,” 
“profit-sharing industries” and “‘self- 
governing workshops” belong in the 
catalog of trade union organizations. 
They aim to give the worker more pay 
for his labor. They do not change 
the motive of industry. They leave 
industry still in the field of profit- 
making business. Usually they fail; 
but if they succeed, they become dis- 
tinctly capitalistic enterprises, and 
serve the function of converting a 
small number of workers into capi- 
talists. The same is true of agricul- 
tural marketing organizations. 

The consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment is changing the nature and mo- 
tive of industry. Who can say what 
will be its fate? Though it may offer 
advantages which would save society 
from many pitfalls, that is not the 
reason why it would be accepted. Its 
fate rests upon the chance happenings 
of the future, over which the organ- 
ized purpose of man has little control. 
However useful it may be as a 
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method, the people can be counted 
upon to bungle it and muddle it with 
their inefficiency, selfishness, and lack 
of vision. 

In many countries where the move- 
ment has become strong and large, 
democracy has waned, and the man- 
agement, as well as the control, is 
often found in the hands of a single 
manager or some hierarchy of off- 
cials or employees. Sometimes the 
control is left with a few idealistic or 
consecrated souls who are willing to 
assume the responsibility, or who take 
the responsibility because they believe 
they can exercise it to the better ad- 
vantage of the many. To be indif- 
ferent, to prefer indolence, is a natu- 
ral human characteristic from which 
the cooperative movement, like every 
other movement, does not escape. 


Cooperative societies fail at times 
from sheer inefficiency of manage- 


ment. The process of interesting 
people and training them to responsi- 
bility is skow—and often impossible. 
Cooperation is built to the pattern of 
democracy, but if the people are not 
adapted to democracy, and reject it, 
then cooperation may not be suited 
to its task. 

In the United States the movement 
makes slow progress, chiefly because 
the people approve of the profit sys- 
tem of business and do not care to 
endure any inconveniences to develop 
the system of service. They are capi- 
talists at heart if not in bank account. 
There is indeed a class struggle; it is 
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the struggle of the workers to get out 
of the working class and into the capi- 
talistic class, and the struggle of the 
capitalists to keep out of the working 
class. The working people are not 
interested in the small savings that co- 
operation at its best can show in the 
beginning. They prefer something 
that promises big returns. In the 
United States, in the last seven years, 
the workers have put over $15,000,- 
000 in utterly fraudulent and hope- 
less ‘‘cooperative” schemes which 
promised big returns, and lost their 
money. 

It is often difficult to find the right 
sort of people for managers and di- 
rectors. The Northern States Co- 
operative League, which has a mem- 
bership of nearly a hundred societies, 
including one cooperative wholesale, 
conducts a school for the training of 
cooperative executives which gives 
excellent results. 

Still, cooperation, with all its in- 
eficiency and experimenting, has 
vastly fewer failures than profit busi- 
ness in storekeeping, banking, manu- 
facturing or any other field; and its 
officials and employees on the whole 
are more honest, and no less incompe- 
tent, than are those of any political 
State. 

The cooperative movement goes 
steadily on, learning and training as 
it goes, and demonstrating the possi- 
bility of substituting the administra- 
tion of things in the place of the con- 
trol and government of people. 
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N the year 1914 Congress passed 
the Clayton Act. This was the 
realization of a long-hoped-for 

effort of the American Federation of 
Labor. The Clayton Act amended 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, in 
which it gave to labor certain exemp- 
tions from the operation of the law 
against monopolies. 

Among the many gains thus accom- 

plished, three are of outstanding 
prominence: 


1—Section 6: “That the labor of 
a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce.” 


2—Section 20: “. . . And no 
such restraining order or injunction 
shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether singly or in concert, from 
terminating any relation of employ- 
ment, or from ceasing to perform any 
work or labor, or from recommend- 
ing, advising, or persuading others 
by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at any place where any such 
person or persons may lawfully be, 
for the purpose of peacefully obtain- 
ing or communicating information, or 
from peacefully persuading any per- 
son to work or to abstain from work- 
ing; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, 
or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful and 
lawful means so to do . -} nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph be considered or held to 
be violations of any law of the United 
States.” 


3—Sections 21 and 22: “That in 
case of contempt where the act or 
thing so done is of such character as 
to constitute also a criminal offense 
under any statute of the United 
States, or under the laws of any state 
in which the act was committed, the 
person who shall be proceeded against 
for the said contempt shall upon his 
demand be entitled to a trial by jury.” 

It was hailed as free labor’s great- 
est victory of all times for workers. 
President Wilson in his address at the 
dedication of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Temple at Washington 
in 1916 declared that the foregoing 
principles epitomized the primer of 
American justice to labor. 

At or about the time of the passage 
of the Clayton Act and shortly there- 
after, various states within the union 
passed acts similar to the Clayton 
Act, some with modified phraseology 
but with the same intent, and some 
with the same language, each such act 
in each such state being known as the 
model act. 

I. The Labor of a Human Being— 
For centuries man has been the slave 
of man. Many and bitter were the 
struggles to throw off the chains, and 
eventually chattel slavery was abol- 
ished. But there is a left-over of the 
olden slave days. Man has not yet 
forgotten to measure things and 
rights primarily in property terms, 
and to exercise a property interest in 
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any man dependent upon him in any 
way. He parted with the ownership 
of the body of his fellow-man unwill- 
ingly. He was made to do so at the 
point of a gun, for chattel slavery 
was abolished by a civil war. So long 
as the chattel-freed man did not know 
any better, his superior by circum- 
stance or intellect hung on tenaciously 
to the property interest in the intan- 
gible part of many, namely, his labor. 
That was the economic doctrine ac- 
cepted by all, that the labor of the in- 
dividual, though a part of himself 
as distinguished from the product of 
his labor, was and is property, and 
that one had a property right in the 
labor of another; that if property 
is a commodity, then, of course, the 
commodity is the subject of traffic and 
therefore the labor of an individual 
is the subject of traffic. In truth and 
in effect, slavery by the chain of the 
flesh was abolished, but by the most 
subtle chain of the imprisoned soul, it 
continued. Lincoln freed the negro. 
He would have done so in peace, 
but—a Supreme Court—a Dred Scott 
decision—a Civil War. 

Samuel Gompers, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
set out to free labor from its modern 
wage slavery; that is, to strike down 
the fetters holding that the labor of 
a human being is a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce. In that he was 
aided by others. (1) If Gompers 
had done nothing else in all his sacri- 
ficing career for the cause of human- 
ity—and his career is crowded with 
many worthy activities—this one bit 
of legislation, this human relief, en- 
titles him to a niche in the galaxy of 
the great immortals enshrined and 
emblazoned in eternal proclamation. 
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The labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce. 

Labor is free, omnipotent, ubiqui- 
tous. Labor is glorious. Labor is 
divine. “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” does not mean 
under the yoke of tyranny or the lash 
of autocracy; does not mean that 
labor shall be the subject of specula- 
tion or monopoly, does not mean that 
labor shall be the slave in the pen or 
the beggar at the factory’s door; does 
not mean that labor shall be a matter 
of contract or the market of whim. 

But this great gain made in the war 
of peace soon was nullified by a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. In the case of Bogni et al. 
vs. Perotti et al. (Msas.), 112 N. E. 
853, the opinion was written by Chief 
Justice Rugg, now prominently men- 
tioned as the next justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the event of a vacancy. This case 
held that the language of the model 
act, which reads as follows: 


“Tn construing this act, the right to 
enter the relation of employer and 
employe, to change that relation, and 
to assume and create a new relation 
for employer and employe, and to 
perform and carry on business in such 
relation with any person in any place, 
or to do work and labor as an em- 
ploye, shall be held and construed to 
be a personal and not a property 
right.” 


was that (see page 855 of the opin- 
ion) : 


“Labor is property. It was 
settled that the right to labor and to 
make contracts to work is a property 
right. The right to work, 
therefore, is property. One can not 
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be deprived of it by simple mandate 
of the legislature. It is as 
much property as the more obvious 
forms of goods and merchandise, 
stocks and bonds. That it may be 
also a part of the liberty of the citi- 
zen does not affect its character as 
property. 

“No discussion i is required to show 
that it is beyond the power of the 
legislature under Constitutions which 
guard the individual against being de- 
prived of property without due pro- 
cess of law, to declare without any 
process at all that a well recognized 
kind of property shall no longer be 
property. ‘Lawful property can not 
be confiscated’ under the guise of a 
statute. It is manifest that 
something recognized as property by 
the law of the land can not be extin- 
guished utterly.” 


Thus by the stroke of a single de- 
cision of a court, composed of seven 
judges, the law of the state, the hope 
of labor was smitten and the new 
dawn again curtained in the folds of 
night. 

This doctrine laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts finds 
its support in other cases—in that of 
the Hichman Coal and Coke Com- 
pany vs. Mitchell, a case that arose 
before the enactment of the Clayton 
Act, but which was decided in 1917 
in the United States Supreme Court 
against the dissenting opinions of 
Justices Brandeis, Holmes and 
Clarke, and which held that a union 
could not unionize “plaintiff's mine” 
without plaintiff’s consent. It held 
further in effect that the employer had 
a contractual right, a property right 
in the good will of his employee, even 
though the employment was at will 
(that is, the employer and employee 
could terminate the contract at any 
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time), thus enjoining the union from 
persuading the employee to join the 
union, even while the employee was 
not on duty and not at work, on the 
theory that after the man’s work for 
the day was over, at his home, at his 
supper table, or at the meeting, to 
attempt to induce him to join the 
union was interfering with the good 
will that the employer had in such 
employee. Thus has such property 
right been clothed with a judicial 
mantle. 
In the opinion the court said: 


“This court repeatedly has held 
that the employer is as free to make 
nonmembership in a union a condition 
of employment, as the working man is 
free to join the union, and that this is 
a part of the constitutional rights of 
personal liberty and private property, 
not to be taken away even by legis- 
lation. 

“That the employment was ‘at 
will,’ and terminable by either party 
at any time, is of no consequence. 

LB] 


Imagine what progress scientists 
would make if they had first to sub- 
mit their findings to a court. Im- 
agine a doctor denied the right to 
relieve patients by a sure cure because 
the wrong treatment had been admin- 
istered for many centuries prior, and 
a new method, therefore, should not 
be permissible. And should courts 
whose judges have graduated from 
the school of economic thought where 
labor was deemed property, set up 
their judgment on economics as the 
law, against the judgment of a nation, 
enacted through its Congress and 
President, the majority of them law- 
yers, and many of them lawyers of 
great erudition? 
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Thus we have labor’s greatest 
achievement, the emancipation of 
labor, the taking of its personal at- 
tribute from out the sphere of prop- 
erty, from the realms of slavery by 
peaceful means, obliterated by judi- 
cial ruling, to the great detriment of 
mankind in America, and we can not 
hope to regain that which was lost 
except through another amendment 
of the Constitution which will in spe- 
cific terms add to Amendment XIII 
of the Constitution by broadening out 
the definition of slavery as prohibited 
in the United States, or else through 
a limitation upon the courts which will 
prevent them from being stumbling 
blocks in the way of man’s progress. 

II. Labor’s Right to Peaceful Sua- 
sion—Until the year 1908, courts 
vied in out-Heroding each other in 
the issuance of injunctions restricting 
labor’s rights to almost nil, by deny- 
ing in manifold form the right of 
persuasion. Such an injunction was 
issued in the well-known Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union strike against the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. When that in- 
junction was called to the attention of 
the then President Roosevelt, he, with 
his usual impetuosity, was infuriated 
over such gross trampling upon the 
rights of labor. Chief Justice Taft 
was then a member of his Cabinet, 
and Mr. Taft also agreed with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the injunction, 
which denied peaceful persuasion, had 
no place in American jurisprudence, 
and at the suggestion of the latter 
Frederick A. Judson, a classmate of 
Mr. Taft at Yale (now deceased), 
associated himself with the writer for 
the purpose of having the injunction 
modified on appeal. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of 
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the Seventh Judicial Circuit, in Oc- 
tober, 1908, laid down the correct 
doctrine of relationship between capi- 
tal and labor in a state of society like 
ours by declaring that neither a strike 
nor lockout completely terminates 
the relationship between employer 
and employee, but that there is an 
expectancy of return at the termina- 
tion of the struggle on either side, 
and modified the injunction so as to 
permit persuasion. 


Iron Molders, etc., et al. vs. Allis- 
Chalmers Co., 166 Fed. 45. 


This was hailed as labor’s greatest 
judicial victory, and so elated was 
President Roosevelt over the decision 
that, in a public letter, he gave com- 
mendation to both counsel for the 
strikers and recommended and en- 
dorsed Mr. Taft for the Presidency 
of the United States—and, if we re- 
member correctly, Mr. Taft took that 
decision as his labor platform and 
thereon was elected to the Presidency. 

That decision stood as a persuasive 
precedent until the Supreme Court of 
the United States on December 5, 
1921, after four arguments in the 
case of American Steel Foundry vs. 
Tri City Trades Council, 66 U. S. 
(Lawyers’ Ed.) 189, in effect over- 
ruled the Allis - Chambers case. 
Among other things, the Supreme 
Court had this to say (207) : 


“The name ‘picket’ indicated a mil- 
itant purpose, inconsistent with peace- 
able persuasion.” 


That the number of sentinels or mis- 
sionaries 


“should be limited to one representa- 
tive for each point of ingress and 
egress” 
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and the court leaves it to the judg- 
ment of the chancellor as the arbiter 
of the method of conducting a strike, 
and not the strikers themselves, the 
court employing this disparaging 
remark: 


“The phrase really recognizes as 
legal that which bears the sinister 
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name of ‘picketing’. 


Thus the court, by that decree, 
completely effeminized picketing. 

In the case of Duplex Printing 
Press Co. vs. Deering, 65 U.S. (Law. 
Ed.) 349, the Supreme Court as 
against the dissenting opinions of 
Brandeis, Holmes and Clarke, prac- 
tically emasculated section 20 of the 
Clayton Act by declaring that mem- 
bers of the same international organ- 
ization in one city who refused to 
handle the product of the struck shop 
of their fellow members in another 
city were not strikers included within 
the term of employees in the act, but 
were engaged in an unlawful, sympa- 
thetic strike, indulging in a secondary 
boycott and, therefore, subject to in- 
junction. Justice Brandeis, in his dis- 
senting opinion, made the following 
significant observation: 


“Tf the words are to receive a strict 
technical construction, the statute will 
have no application to disputes be- 
tween employers of labor and work- 
ingmen, since the very acts to which 
it applies sever the continuity of the 
legal relationship.” 


resting his remarks for authority, 
among others, upon the Allis-Chal- 
mers decision, and continued : 


“All rights are derived from the 
purposes of the society in which they 
exist; above all rights rises duty to 
the community. The conditions de- 
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veloped in industry may be such that 
those engaged in it can not continue 
their struggle without danger to the 
community. But it is not for judges 
to determine whether such conditions 
exist, nor is it their function to set the 
limits of permissible contest, and to 
declare the duties which the new situ- 
ation demands. This is the function 
of the legislature, which, while limit- 
ing individual and group rights of ag- 
gression and defense, may substitute 
processes of justice for the more prim- 
itive method of trial by combat.” 


The final blow by the court to the 
Clayton Act was indirectly delivered 
in the case of Truax vs. Corrigan, 66 
U. S. (Law. Ed.) 254. There the 
court ruled that the Arizona Model 
Law, which had the identical language 
of section 20 of the Clayton Act, and 
which the Supreme Court of Arizona 
upheld, was invalid and unconstitu- 
tional in that it interfered with the 
United States courts’ interpretation of 
the effect of said law in given cases. 
In passing upon the Clayton Act, the 
court said that it (the Clayton Act, 
section 20) was never construed or 
applied as the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona had construed and applied par. 
1464, the Arizona equivalent of sec- 
tion 20 of the Clayton Act. Quoting 
Taft, C. J.: 


“That peaceful picketing was a 
contradiction in terms which the stat- 
ute sedulously avoided, but that, sub- 
ject to the primary right of the em- 
ployer and his employees and would- 
be employees to free access to his 
premises without obstruction by vio- 
lence, intimidation, annoyance, im- 
portunity, or dogging, it was lawful 
for ex-employees on a strike and their 
fellows in a labor union to have a 
single representative at each entrance 
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to the plant of the employer to an- 
nounce the strike and peaceably to 
persuade the employees and would-be 
employees to join them in it. We 
held that these clauses were merely 
declaratory of what had always been 
the law.” 


Four justices dissented from that 
opinion. Justice Holmes, in dissent- 
ing, called attention to the dangers of 
a delusive exactness in the application 
of the 14th Amendment: 


“Delusive exactness is a source of 
fallacy throughout the law. By call- 
ing a business ‘property’ you make 
it seem like land, and lead up to the 
conclusion that a statute can not sub- 
stantially cut down the advantages of 
ownership existing before the statute 
was passed. An established business 
no doubt may have pecuniary value, 
and commonly is protected by law 
against various unjustified injuries. 
But you can not give it a definiteness 
of contour by calling it a thing. It is 
a course of conduct; and, like other 
conduct, is subject to substantial modi- 
fication according to time and circum- 
stances, both in itself and in regard 
to what shall justify doing it a harm. 
I can not understand the notion that 
it would be unconstitutional to au- 
thorize boycotts and the like in aid 
of the employees’ or the employers’ 
interest by statute when the same re- 
sult has been reached constitutionally 
without statute by courts with whom 
I agree. » 

“T think, further, that the selection 
of the class of employers and employ- 
ees for special treatment, dealing with 
both sides alike, is beyond criticism 
on principles often asserted by this 
court. And especially I think that, 
without legalizing the conduct com- 
plained of, the extraordinary relief 
by injunction may be denied to the 
class. Legislation may begin where 
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an evil begins. If, as many intelli- 
gent people believe, there is more 
danger that the injunction will be 
abused in labor cases than elsewhere, 
I can feel no doubt of the power of 
the legislature to deny it in such 
cases. — 

“The exception and the rule as to 
granting injunctions are both part of 
the same code, enacted at the same 
time. If the exception fails, accord- 
ing to the Connolly case, the statute 
is bad as a whole. It is true that here 
the exception came in later than the 
rule, but after they had been amalga- 
mated in a single act, I can not know 
that the later legislature would have 
kept the rule if the exception could 
not be allowed. If labor had the as- 
cendency that the exception seems to 
indicate, I think that probably it 
would have declined to allow injunc- 
tions in any case if that was the only 
way of reaching its end. But this is 
a matter upon which the state court 
has the last word, and, if it takes this 
view, its decision must prevail. I 
need not press further the difficulty of 
requiring a state court to issue an 
injunction that it never has been em- 
powered to issue by the quasi sover- 
eign that created the court. 

“IT must add one general considera- 
tion. There is nothing that I more 
deprecate than the use of the 14th 
Amendment beyond the absolute com- 
pulsion of its words to prevent the 
making of social experiments than an 
important part of the community de- 
sires, in the insulated chambers af- 
forded by the several states, even 
though the experiments may seem 
futile or even noxious to me and to 
those whose judgment I most re- 
spect.” 


The majority opinion indicates 
that section 20 was merely declara- 
tory of the common law. If it was, 
then when the courts theretofore had 
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issued injunctions denying persuasion, 
it was because such courts varied in 
their opinion as to the common law 
declaration of labor’s status in strikes 
and made the law extremely uncer- 
tain. Thus section 20 was in effect 
a putting in statutory form of the 
principle laid down in the Allis-Chal- 
mers case. Section 20 may be but 
declaratory of what the common law 
was or should have been as courts 
should have applied it, but the act was 
intended to be mandatory on the 
courts to so declare labor’s rights, and 
not merely admonitory and discre- 
tionary in the interpretation which 
the courts in effect have made in face 
of the statute, thereby denying labor 
the very fruits and rights of the sec- 
tion. 

III. Trial by Jury in Contempt— 
Notwithstanding that part of the 
Clayton Act which granted a jury 
trial, courts for ten years have re- 
peatedly denied jury trials to strikers, 
and many are they who have been 
sent to jail without a jury trial for 
violation of a judge’s injunction. Re- 
cently, in October, 1924, in the case 
of Michelson et al. vs. United States 
the Supreme Court held that so much 
of the statute as grants a jury trial 
in cases of criminal contempt only in 
the event the thing charged against 
the contemnor may also be proceeded 
against him criminally, is valid. 

But, the court has so construed the 
statute that there is nothing to pre- 
vent the employer from suing in his 
own name; that is, as plaintiff in the 
original title in the action in equity 
for the injunction, instead of suing 
out his contempt process in the name 
of the United States. Thus the em- 
ployer may charge civil contempt, on 
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the same state of facts only by a dif- 
ferent title, and thus deny his striking 
employee the right of trial by jury. 
Imprisonment is apt to follow for the 
civil contempt, and there could be 
nothing worse, for while there are 
some courts that hold that a pardon 
will lie in the case of criminal con- 
tempt, no pardon will lie in cases of 
civil contempt. Even the Supreme 
Court of progressive Wisconsin has 
so ruled in the case of State ex rel. 
Rodd vs. Vesage, 177 Wis. 295. And 
so the man who strikes and is pro- 
nounced guilty of civil contempt finds 
himself beyond the relief which even 
one who is guilty of murder or 
treason may hope for, namely, a 
pardon. 

Ten Years After—Ten years after, 
and labor finds its great efforts practi- 
cally held at naught by the courts. 

Labor must begin all over again— 
and this is made necessary by the 
courts. 

We are supposed to be a govern- 
ment by majority; yet the majority 
is that of the court and not of the 
people. The conflict is not in the ap- 
plication of the law, but in the appli- 
cation of economic doctrines to mod- 
ern times by a small group which in- 
sists upon an exclusive interpreting 
of such economic doctrines. Old 
judges—and they are mostly old— 
refuse to accept, adopt, or adjust 
themselves to new economic facts. 
Social progress and himan demands 
cut little play with them. They still 
gaze through old spectacles notwith- 
standing minority opinions of those 
who progress with the times, and no 
lawyer would dare to indulge in such 
disparaging language of the majority 
opinions as have some of these pro- 
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gressive judges in their dissenting 
opinions. There is no greater magic 
in the word “judge” than in “king” 
and yet where the name “king” now 
invites ridicule and suggests political 
impotency, the name “judge” inspires 
reverence and awe. The king’s jew- 
eled crown has fallen, but the judge’s 
black robe has risen, and black is the 
people’s outlook. The king occasion- 
ally had to show himself on parade; 
the judge is as retired as a recluse. 
The king, on anniversaries, granted 
certain amnesties and gave gifts and 
concessions, but the judges look down 
upon “the base degrees by which they 
did ascend.” 

What a strange psychology that 
England, from whence our law came, 
should have a king while the people 
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rule without interference from either 
king or judge. Yet here we have a 
President who rules and a Supreme 
Court which overrules. 

The opinion of one jurist, dead for 
centuries, one old precedent, has com- 
paratively more weight with the court 
than any thousand pressing facts. 
Even Shakespeare, back in his times, 
in commenting on the law, said, “It 
hath slept.” 

Lincoln once said: We are a gov- 
ernment “of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people,” and Lincoln 
severely criticized the attitude of the 
courts towards the people. 

But now, verily, verily, we must 
say, we are a government by the 
courts. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LABOR’S WAGE 
STATEMENT 


Este GLUCK 


Organizer, International Ladies’ Garment Workers 


sa E recommend endorsement 
\X/ of the statement of the 
Executive Council on wages. 

We hold that the best interests of 
wage earners as well as the whole 
social group are served, increasing 
production in quality as well as quan- 
tity, and by high wage standards 
which assure sustained purchasing 
power to the workers, and therefore, 


higher national standards for the en- 
vironment in which they live and the 
means to enjoy cultured opportuni- 


ties. We declare that wage reduc- 
tions produce industrial and social 
unrest and that low wages are not 
conducive to low production costs. 
“We urge upon wage earners 
everywhere: that we oppose all wage 
reductions and that we urge upon 
management the elimination of 
wastes in production in order that 
selling prices may be lower and wages 
higher. To this end we recommend 
co-operation in study of waste in 
production which the assay of the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties covering important industries 
has shown to be 50 per cent attribut- 
able to management, and only 25 per 
cent attributable to labor, with 25 per 
cent attributable to other sources, 
principally managements in industries 
producing commodities for any single 
industry under consideration. 


“Social inequality, industrial insta- 
bility and injustice must increase 
unless the workers’ real wages, the 
purchasing power of their wages, 
coupled with a continuing reduction 
in the number of hours making up 
the working day, are progressed in 
proportion to man’s increasing power 
of production.” * 

The passage of the wage resolu- 
tion quoted above was singled out by 
the press of the country as the most 
important act of the October 1925 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in Atlantic City at 
the time. It aroused widespread edi- 
torial comment from the newspapers 
of the country. The interpretations 
placed by them on the resolution were 
no less varied than the judgments of 
its value. 

The most widely disseminated 
comment, evidently sent out to many 
newspapers by editorial services, 
was summed up in the heading, 
“Plenty for all—all should have 
plenty.” The editorials, in other 
words, like the resolution, sounded 
the note of American optimism. 
Other favorable comments bore the 
headings, “Far cry from machine de- 
stroying period of labor,” “Certainly 


*Wages resolution adopted at 45th annual 
convention, American Federation of Labor, At- 
lantic City, October 5-15, 1925.) 
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worth trying,” “High wages mean 
low costs.” 

Between this group of editorials 
and that which disapproved or 
viewed with alarm, were a number 
who suggested that the resolution 
“deserved careful study,” that the 
success of the resolution will “‘de- 
pend, as it has in the past, on the 
power of labor combination to get its 
share and on the advent 
of such improvements.” The edi- 
torial comments which were adverse 
bore the significant headings that 
wages would be “determined anyhow 
by supply and demand,” “Why work 
less?” ‘““To pay wages by taking from 
interest and profits would be to re- 
tard economic progress.” The term 
“in proportion” in the final para- 
graph aroused fear that prices would 


be kept soaring because of the fail- 
ure to pass on benefits to the con- 


sumer. The clause as to hours was 
interpreted as ‘“co-canny.” And 
so on. President Green called this 
resolution an “action which places 
American labor in a most advanced 
position on wage theories. It may be 
regarded as the enunciation of a new 
idea. ” Such varied in- 
terpretations of this important state- 
ment warrant a further analysis of its 
meaning. 

II. The statement falls into three 
portions. The first paragraph may 
be said to contain the doctrine of the 
economic soundness of high wages. 
The second may be regarded as the 
program of methods by which to 
bring about the standard set forward 
in the first paragraph. The final 
paragraph seems to embody a stand- 
ard of measurement of wage in- 
creases. 
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The first paragraph, in spite of 
vagueness in its wording, makes a 
very simple assertion of labor’s be- 
lief in the soundness of high wage 
standards. It is high wage stand- 
ards which will insure the social in- 
terests of the workers and the whole 
social group. These social interests, 
the resolution takes for granted, are 
expressed in economic standards in 
terms of increasing production in 
quantity and quality. High wage 
standards assure this desired end by 
giving sustained purchasing power to 
the consumers for the products of 
industry, by maintaining higher na- 
tional standards and by giving the 
workers means to enjoy cultural op- 
portunities. . 

Wage reductions, on the other 
hand, are not “conducive to low pro- 
duction costs” and lead to industrial 
and social unrest. The latter state- 
ment is more fully expounded in the 
report of the Executive Council 
which is to be considered in connec- 
tion with this resolution. This Exec- 
utive Council report charges high 
production costs to inefficient man- 
agement; the loss in morale coming 
with wage cuts more than offsetting 
the effect of those reductions on total 
costs. Wage reductions diminish 
purchasing power, and are “a power- 
ful factor in the vicious combination 
that initiates a period of business de- 
pression.” ‘The most prosperous 
and best managed production estab- 
lishments do not attempt to meet in- 
dustrial difficulties through wage re- 
ductions.” 

This portion of the resolution re- 
affirms what is perhaps a rather wide- 
spread optimistic ‘American eco- 
nomics,”’ not limited to labor alone. 
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The Saturday Evening Post, which 
can hardly be said to be pro-union, 
carried in December of 1925 an ar- 
ticle by Garet Garret in which he 
quoted this resolution with approval, 
although, of course, the burden of his 
song was that America was so pros- 
perous because American labor is 
well paid. The fallacy of wage re- 
ductions was discussed by Henry Ford 
in a recent issue of Collier’s Maga- 
zine. A large firm of advertising 
agents in full-page nation-wide ad- 
vertisements carried this message 
somewhat vaguely hidden in their 
suggestions that ultimately the bulk 
of the production of goods would 
have to be disposed of to the work- 
ing class. The National City Bank, 
in its monthly letter to clients in 
November, 1925, also emphasizes 


the need for keeping consumptive 
power on a par with increasing pro- 


duction. Perhaps all these state- 
ments come naturally enough in a 
time that has witnessed the disrup- 
tion of European markets because of 
the existence of unusually impover- 
ished wage-earning consumer classes. 

Roughly speaking, this resolution 
and its counterparts in current Amer- 
ican economic beliefs embody the doc- 
trines of that school of economists 
who hold that the way to overcome 
the evils of the business cycle, with 
its recurrent periods of over-expan- 
sion and depression, is to place larger 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
workers who form the bulk of the 
consuming class. John A. Hobson in 
England and Foster and Catchings, 
in their recently published “Profits” 
in this country, outline this theory of 
the business cycle in slightly different 
forms. A definite statement of this 
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belief by the American Federation of 
Labor, which is the official spokes- 
man for American labor, should be of 
great interest. Moreover, the state- 
ment definitely links up the soundness 
of the whole economic structure of 
society with this principle. 

III. Before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of the second portion of the 
resolution which concerns itself with 
the methods of obtaining wage in- 
creases, it has seemed desirable to 
take up the final paragraph. It is this 
last paragraph, setting forth a stand- 
ard by which wage increases are to be 
measured, that has aroused the 
widest discussion and the most varied 
interpertations, although, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, it is by no means 
the most significant portion of the 
resolution. 

A better understanding of the 
meaning of this final paragraph may 
be gained by going over its history. 
In the first place, it was not part of 
the original resolution, but was ap- 
pended on the motion of Delegate 
Frey of the Moulders’ Union. The 
phrase relating to hours was inserted 
as still a further afterthought by 
Delegate Lynch of the Typographi- 
cal Union. Mr. Lynch wanted on 
the one hand to make sure that wage 
earners would not be thrown out of 
work by the increased productivity— 
a modified statement of the old fear 
of the machine process which arose 
from a “lump of work” theory. On 
the other hand, this statement as to 
hours was part of an attempt to see 
wages, not only in their pecuniary 
terms, but in terms of leisure. This 
point of view, perhaps, should have 
been embodied in a separate sentence. 

Mr. Frey suggested this additional 
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paragraph because he believed the 
time “had come when we must re- 
state our philosophy of wages.” It 
may be, as the New York Times sug- 
gested, that “in the expressed opin- 
ions of the delegates” this portion 
“carried the weight of the pronounce- 
ment.” But the words “in propor- 
tion to man’s increasing power of 
production” as a basis for increases 
in real wages seemed to some of the 
delegates not only vague, but a com- 
mitment to one single basis of wage 
increase. The debate over the adop- 
tion of this paragraph was the live- 
liest at the convention. Matthew 
Woll, secretary of the resolutions 
committee, summed up what would 
seem to be a very genuine objection 
to the adoption of this paragraph: 
“The amendment offered seeks to 
adopt a theory or school of wages 
known as the productive school of 
wages. I shall not have a word to 
argue against the need of such a dec- 
laration, but unless it is modified in 
the committee’s report it will stand 
as the sole principle of economics 
binding this Federation in the matter 
of wages, and I for one am unwilling 
that we should adopt a declaration 
which will adhere strictly and solely 
to the productive wage theory; be- 
cause while I believe we should profit 
as increased power of production in- 
creases, I do not believe that is the 
sole theory or that we ought to con- 
fine ourselves to. that school in the 
matter of wages. Indeed, I am led 
to believe that the less we have to do 
with theory in these matters the bet- 
ter off we are, because we find our- 
selves confronted with all sorts of 
conditions, circumstances and envi- 
ronments, and we find oftentimes 
that theory will lead us nowhere, 
while our crude judgment expressed 
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in trade union activities has gained 
more for us.” 
Mr. Woll, no doubt, foresaw a 


time when it would not be possible 
for wage increases to be obtained 
solely out of increased production, 
or he had in mind industries worked 
by decreasing production. Moreover, 
the worker might ask: Are wages to 
increase no faster than production 
increases? Is labor’s relative share 
in the total social income to remain 
as it is at present? Is the American 
Federation of Labor expressing its 
belief that nothing can be gained by 
more equitable distribution? Curi- 
ously enough, this phrase raises quite 
different fears in the minds of adverse 
critics in the employing class who be- 
lieve that the term “in proportion” 
will mean that labor will eat up all 
the profits of higher productivity. 
Mr. Frey, no doubt, had very defi- 
nite reasons for making his sugges- 
tion. Traditional theories of “‘sup- 
ply and demand,” “subsistence wage,” 
“specific productivity” — all offered 
labor little hope for improvement. 
In spite of them, however, “labor, 
driven by the spur of necessity, 
whipped by the lash of industrial jus- 
tice,” kept up its efforts to increase 
wages and did improve its position. 
On the other hand, the opportunis- 
tic slogans of American labor, “A 
fair day’s wage,” “A living wage,” 
“A saving wage,” all useful in their 
time, seemed inadequate, indefinite 
and poor guides for labor today. 
Looking around for a better “‘phil- 
osophy of wages” which would af- 
ford some hope to the worker, Mr. 
Frey found it in increased production 
through greater efficiency and the use 
of newly discovered sources of power. 
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But, like other men, Mr. Frey has 
looked about him and has seen: that 
the large body of labor has not #ene- 
fited proportionately from the vast 
industrial improvements which ‘have 
been effected in the last century.: The 
new industrial system, in spite wf its 
capacity of giving every man thirty 
servants, has left, as Foster and 
Catchings point out, “millions: who 
wrest but a bare subsistence from the 
hardest toil; millions more who, after 
long years of labor and self denial, 
find themselves dependent on charity; 
millions who are undernourishe:3, ill- 
clad, ill-housed. . . .” To {uote 
Mr. Frey himself, the Secretary of 
Commerce has 


“issued a statement showing . that 
from 1919 to 1923 the production in 
our American industries increased 
nine per cent. The census bure..u in- 
forms us that during the same period 
the number of those employed in in- 
dustry decreased three per cent; so 
that during this brief period of four 
years our capacity has increased al- 
most eleven per cent. And why? 
Because of the greater use of white 
coal, because of the more scientific 
arrangement of power units, because 
of inventions of machinery and be- 
cause of improved methods of mar- 
keting. If we continue to increase 
our capacity to produce as we have 
since the beginning of the war, unless 
we are able to consume a much larger 
proportion of what we produce than 
we are doing at present, all of these 
improved methods of production are 
working to our injury.” 


Looked at as a standard for today 
rather than a hard and fast program, 
the many doubts of this method of 
measuring increases are minimized. 
There is no reason to think that the 
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Federation has committed itself eter- 
nally to this theory. The statement 
does hold for the time for which it is 
being made. That is the most that 
can be asked of any theory. 

IV. To this writer, it is in the sec- 
ond paragraph that the “new and sig- 
nificant approach” is to be found. It 
is in this paragraph that the Federa- 
tion, as a body, undertakes to give 
positive advice with regard to wage 
negotiations. After a definite com- 
mitment that all wage reductions are 
to be opposed, the methods by which 
wage standards are to be maintained 
and raised are discussed. The state- 
ment suggests that it is in the elimi- 
nation of the wastes in industrial pro- 
duction that labor will find a source 
for increasing real wages continually. 
The vast extent of that waste has 
been estimated for several industries 
statistically by the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies in their re- 
port. It has been expressed in more 
dramatic form, and from a broader 
social aspect, by Stuart Chase in his 
“Tragedy of Waste.”” The American 
Federation of Labor suggests, as a 
first step, that management reduce 
that waste and then promises labor's 
cooperation in a study of methods of 
putting it into practice. 

Labor is very aware in this state- 
ment that 50 per cent of waste is at- 
tributable to management and only 
25 per cent attributable to labor. But 
it draws no hard and fast line as to 
the extent to which it will cooperate 
in the elimination of waste. It offers 
to help in the elimination of all waste, 
and it expects to benefit from this 
participation. 

But how, through what agency, 
with what standards of efficiency in 
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mind? Though not stated in the reso- 
lution, the first and most important 
implication is that the program is to 
be carried on through the channels of 
organized labor and the medium of 
collective bargaining. No program 
is to be adopted except by joint con- 
sent, and after full and adequate dis- 
cussion by both sides. In the second 
place, labor’s cooperation will mean 
that initiative for suggestions of im- 
proved efficiency can come from the 
workers and the industrial engineers 
who represent them as well as from 
management. That is the very basis 
on which they claim a share in the 
benefits. Finally, it can not help but 
follow that the standards of efficiency 
considered by such joint committees 
should be broader, longer-sighted and 
with more general views of human 
welfare than those of an efficiency en- 
gineer who considers the whole pro- 
ductive process a mechanism in which 
the workers are mere automatic cogs. 
It is impossible to conceive, under 
such a system, of a stop-watch plan in 
which the workers, unaware of the 
purpose of the experiment, are told 
when to begin their shoveling, when 
to rest, how large a load to take, with 
the alternative of following direc- 
tions or being sacked. The self-re- 
spect of the workers should be 
and would be an item. Overspeed- 
ing, which leads to temporary gains 
for the individual employer, but great 
losses in health and in accident rates 
to the worker, would be ruled out. 
Back of the consideration of the in- 
terests of individual employers or in- 
dustries would be a realization of the 
larger social interest of the com- 
munity. 

American labor has already made 
some experiments along this line. 
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The B. and O. plan of union coopera- 
tion is the outstanding example. The 
suggestions have led not only to in- 
creased efficiency but to increased 
wages. Here Labor’s suggestions, 
through its committees, headed by an 
industrial engineer in its employ, have 
resulted in great gain to the industry, 
without menacing the worker’s health, 
his self-respect or his wages. These 
suggestions have been mainly along 
technical lines. In the garment in- 
dustry, the union advanced as part 
of its program of wage stabilization, 
a program for the stabilization of the 
industry as a whole from the point of 
view of economic organization. Al- 


ready, in its experiments in unemploy- 
ment insurance, jointly administered 
and jointly contributed to, the union 
had made important steps in reducing 


seasonal fluctuations with their accom- 
panying wastes. The pressmen’s 
union has been giving to the printing 
industry the benefit of its studies in 
improved production methods. 

But what about methods of wage 
payment; what share of these benefits 
is to accrue to the workers? What 
guarantees have the workers? When 
it comes to these important details, 
important though they are, it is ob- 
vious that even if it wished to the 
declaration could lay down no specific 
rules which would automatically solve 
the difficulties of arriving at wage 
agreements in individual industries. 
The principle of trade autonomy in 
the making of such arrangements has 
always been firmly adhered to in the 
programs of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which considers that a 
good part of its strength arises from 
the fact that it is a federation and not 
an amalgamation. 
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But even were this not the case, de- 
tailed instructions as to methods of 
wage payment would be unrealistic. 
Industries and techniques vary greatly 
in the extent to which they lend them- 
selves to such experiments, in the 
methods of wage payments practica- 
ble. Perhaps one of the chief values 
of the resolution is in the incentive it 
gives management, with labor’s prom- 
ise of cooperation, to make adequate 
studies of their individual industries. 
Only on the basis of such studies and 
experiments, jointly made, can rules 
and methods of wage payment be 
formulated. 

Under such an arrangement, man- 
agement can not interpret the resolu- 
tion to mean a promise that workers 
alone will “speed up” production, 
even were it clear, as it is not, that 


“speeding up” is synonymous with 
eficiency. On the other hand, suc- 
cessful experiments in joint control 
may sweep aside a few restrictive cus- 
toms which do prevail because of the 
fear of decreasing earning power or 


displacement. In the days when the 
employer was the sole pace-setter and 
rate-fixer that fear had a very real 
basis in the practices of cutting of 
piece-rates with increased efficiency, 
of discharge of workers, and of fa- 
voritism. 

The plan suggested offers no pana- 
cea for industrial ills. No single in- 
dustry is completely self-sufficient; 
there are many maladjustments as 
between industries. That branch of 
the revolutionary element which be- 
lieves that labor as a whole can never 
get more than a subsistence wage 
under the capitalistic system and that 
therefore it should take no part in 
joint capitalistic enterprises may see 
no good in the program. But it is in 
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accord with the line of progress made 
by American trade-unionism which 
has always sought to gain more for 
the workers within our industrial 
system by modifications within our in- 
dustrial system. 

V. To sum up, then, three things 
are clear from the wage statement: 
First, the belief of labor in the sound- 
ness of an economics based on high 
purchasing power by the workers as 
against a system of wage reductions; 
second, the promise of the coopera- 
tion of labor in the study and prac- 
tice of the elimination of waste in 
industry—outlining a new field of 
joint control for management and 
labor; and, third, the belief that the 
benefits of society from increased pro- 
duction should be shared to a greater 
and greater extent by the masses of 
the workers. Implicit in the state- 
ment is the functioning of the collec- 
tive bargaining machinery of organ- 
ized labor. 

This wage resolution may be said, 
however, not only to outline a source 
for progressively higher wages 
through the elimination of waste, and 
a program for the joint study and 
elimination of waste. It suggests a 
new field for labor control. In an 
age marked by the continual encroach- 
ment of the machine on old-time 
craftsmanship, the participation of 
labor in such joint projects may be a 
substitute for the control which came 
from the skill and pride of the old 
craftsmanship. As the role of the in- 
dividual craftsman becomes lessened 
through mass mechanization, the 
old slogans give way to more com- 
prehensive schemes for labor’s par- 
ticipation in improved industrial tech- 
nique and a share of the benefits of 
such improvements. 





RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


Legal Information Bureau 


DECISION of great assistance 
A to The International Seamen’s 

Union of America and to all 
engaged in that calling has recently 
been rendered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
Anderson vs. Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Anderson was a seaman, a member 
of the union, and the suit was 
brought in its behalf as well as in his 
own. The members of the associa- 
tion own, operate, or control prac- 


tically all of the merchant vessels of 
American registry engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce among 
the ports of the Pacific Coast and 


with foreign countries. The associa- 
tion, with other like associations, had 
entered into a combination to control 
the employment, upon such vessels, of 
all seamen upon the Pacific Coast. 
Offices were maintained in certain 
cities, where seamen were engaged 
and supplied to operators of vessels. 
Every seaman was compelled to regis- 
ter and receive a number, awaiting 
his turn before he could obtain em- 
ployment. A certificate issued to each 
seaman was necessary as a prereq- 
uisite to obtaining employment. Two 
cards also were issued; one to the 
seaman and the other to the ship, 
each reciting the capacity in which 
employed. The card issued to the 
ship contained these words: “He must 
not be employed on your ship in any 


capacity unless he present an assign- 
ment card, grey in color, issued by 
us and addressed to your vessel, 
designating the position to which we 
have assigned him.” Wages were 
also fixed by the association. When 
a seaman’s turn came he either ac- 
cepted the employment offered or 
none, and the officers of the vessels 
were deprived of the right to select 
their own crew. Without a compli- 
ance with these requirements, no sea- 
man could be employed on any of the 
vessels owned or operated by mem- 
bers of the associations. 

Anderson sought employment 
through an office of the association 
and was refused registration because 
he failed to produce a discharge book. 
Later he obtained employment and 
was told by the mate of the coast- 
wise interstate vessel to apply at the 
office of the associations for assign- 
ment as a sailor, which application 
was refused. He was nevertheless 
directed by thé mate to report for 
duty, which he did, and was then told 
by the mate that he had been ordered 
to take no seamen except through the 
office of the associations. 

The case first arose in the United 
States District Court, where a motion 
to dismiss made by the associations 
was sustained. An appeal was taken 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, where 
the decree of the District Court was 
afirmed. The court here held that 
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if Anderson had a cause of action, it 
was not cognizable in the federal 
courts, as the interference to inter- 
state commerce was at most indirect 
and incidental. It was also held that 
the conduct complained of fell with- 
out the: inhibitions of the Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act and the anti- 
trust acts generally. The court also 
said that the practices did not violate 
any of the federal statutes defining 
the manner in which seamen were to 
be employed. 

The case came before the Supreme 
Court on a writ of certiorari. Here 
the decree was reversed, the court 
holding that the interference with 
interstate commerce was direct and 
primary. The conclusion was reached 
that each of the shipowners and oper- 
ators, by entering into this combina- 
tion, had surrendered himself com- 


pletely, in respect of the employment 
of seamen, to the control of the as- 


sociations. The court recognized the 
fact that if the restraint thus imposed 
had related to the carriage of goods 
in interstate commerce, the unlawful 
restraint would have been clear, but 
went on to say that ships and those 
who operate them are instrumentali- 
ties of commerce, and within the com- 
merce clause, no less than cargoes. 
Quoting with approval the case of 
U. S. vs. Colgate, where it held the 
Sherman Act prohibited monopolies 
and combinations which probably 
would unduly interfere with the free 
exercise of their rights by those en- 
gaged, or wishing to engage, in trade 
and commerce, the court held that the 
effect of the combination under con- 
sideration was precisely what this 
language condemned. The absence 
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of a specific allegation that such was 
the intent of the combination was held 
to be unimportant, as this was the 
necessary and direct consequence of 
the combination. “A restraint of 
commerce cannot be justified by the 
fact that the object of the participants 
in the combination was to benefit 
themselves in a way which might have 
been unobjectionable, in the absence 
of such restraint.” 

The association relied upon the de- 
cisions in the cases of Industrial 
Association vs. U. S., United Leather 
Workers vs. Herkert, and United 
Mine Workers vs. Coronado Coal 
Company. Holding that these cases 
were not in point, the court showed 
that these three decisions related to 
local matters and the effect in them 
upon interstate commerce was purely 
indirect and secondary. In the in- 
stant case, the combination and the 
acts complained of, related to the 
employment of seamen for service on 
ships, both of which were instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce, and 
the immediate force of the combina- 
tion was directed toward affecting 
such commerce, and was therefore 
direct and primary. 

The court concluded by holding 
that each shipowner and operator had 
surrendered his freedom of action in 
the matter of employing seamen and 
had agreed to abide by the will of the 
association. Since they had put them- 
selves into a situation of restraint 
upon their freedom to carry on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, it fol- 
lowed that the combination was in 
violation of the Anti-Trust Act, and 
the decree of the lower court was 
accordingly reversed. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE 
IMAGE AND THE MAN 


By W. E. Woodward. Boni and Live- 
right: New York. 434 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Max Lerner 


Mr. Woodward has written several novels 
exposing the methods of “big business,’ —“Bunk,” 
“Lottery,” “Bread and Circuses,” etc. Mr. 
Lerner is a graduate student at the Brookings 
School of Economics.—Ep1tTor. 

HERE is a verse in the Holy Bible 

somewhere that runs, “Let us now 
praise famous men.” One wonders 
if it is this invitation which has in- 
spired most of the biographies of 
political leaders that impoverish 
American literature. Of recent years 
biographers have become disgusted 
with the fulsomeness and uncritical 
nature of such praise, and have 
changed the verse to read, “Let us 
now appraise famous men.” They 
have, in the usual human fashion, 
even gone to the opposite extreme 
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of savage image-smashing, perhaps 
merely to see how pretty a pattern 
the shattered pieces make, strewn 
over the ground. Ours is a time of 
acid Boswells. 

This book is one of the most biting 
of the whole group. To say that it 
omits the customary blind reverence 
for the Father of his Country is to 
describe only one phase of it. The 
more distasteful phase is that the 
whole attitude is acrid and mocking. 
Tongue is ever in cheek, and thumb 
to nose. It is very well to dispel an 
illusion and shatter a myth. But in 
the process another illusion and a 
myth of different nature may be 
created. That the Washingtons 
from time immemorial had been dull 
and mediocre; that George was 
poorly educated; that he lacked imag- 
ination, appreciated only things that 
were tangible and could be counted; 
that he was clumsy in love, stilted in 
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his personal relations; that he mar- 
ried for money, while he was in love 
with another woman; that he had a 
craving for land and knew how to 
drive a shrewd bargain; that he was 
a hypocrite and a martinet; that he 
knew little about military strategy 
and blundered into fame during the 
French and Indian War and into vic- 
tory during the Revolution; that he 
was not a thinker and needed always 
a man like Hamilton near him to 
give him ideas; that his Presidency 
was uninspired and the last years of 
his life cold and gray—this is the 
picture of Washington that emerges 
from the pages of Mr. Woodward's 
book. “He was the American com- 
mon denominator, the average man 
deified and raised to the nth power.” 
But if Washington was an average 
man, why was he, rather than any 
other, selected for the great part that 
he did eventually play? Mr. Wood- 
ward gives no satisfactory answer. 
Instead he applies himself with re- 
doubled vigor to the task of strip- 
ping off the whole mass of traditions 
that has clustered around the figure 
of Washington. In doing so, by 
dint of much hacking and hewing 
away at these outward husks, who 
knows whether the real man under- 
neath has remained intact? 

Perhaps the most fertile approach 
to the book is to remember that Mr. 
Woodward is a clever novelist, the 
author of three successful studies of 
modern character. When he handles 
Washington, he too becomes almost 
an ordinary character in the modern 
period, a practical realist, a hard- 
boiled business man. He treats 
Washington after the fashion of nov- 
elists of the modern type. He sees 
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in him not at all the founder of a 
nation. Novelists are not concerned 
with such matters. He sees in him 
merely a man. And he has gone 
about trying to sum him up as a man. 
He has sought the qualities in him 
that he, Mr. Woodward, admires— 
the qualities of thinker, dreamer, 
statesman, great military figure, im- 
passioned lover, poet, handler of 
words—and failed to find them. He 
has found others that he does not 
like so well—realist, man of action, 
executive, a man exulting in physical 
activity, a man who succeeded be- 
cause he had courage and character 
at crucial moments and luck at even 
more crucial ones, a man who was 
carried to his high place by the cur- 
rent of the time. And finding these 
qualities, which incidentally are also 
the qualities of modern American 
business men and industrial giants 
(whom Mr. Woodward seems not to 
relish), he has let loose against a per- 
son of this type all the shafts of a 
clever novelist’s mind. Such a mind 
has deep insights into motives, can 
see the ludicrous in the actions of any 
man, and knows how to put this per- 
ception into biting epigrammatic sen- 
tences. You will find the jacket of 
the book covered with these sharp 
summaries. 

In the early part of the book the 
author is full of his subject and spills 
over into irrelevancies. There are 
sections on Jonathan Edwards, the 
cruelty of the Indians, the colonial 
practice of bundling, that might just 
as well have been omitted. They 
add nothing to the portrait of Wash- 
ington, and are themselves too lurid 
and thick, impressionistic, to be 
viewed only from a distance. In 
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fact the book is less a biography of 
Washington than a history of the 
American nation for about half a 
century. The background becomes 
more important than the sitter for 
the portrait. Mr. Woodward bol- 
sters this with a theory—“It is im- 
possible to write his biography with- 
out writing history—not because he 
made history, but because history, in 
its making, made him.” But this 
does not explain why almost nothing 
is said of Washington in the impor- 
tant years after the Revolution, nor 
of the nation, for that matter. The 
author seems to have tired of his sub- 
ject toward the end. 

Though the book is not an ade- 
quate biography appraising Washing- 
ton, it is an interesting study and 
makes good reading. Mr. Wood- 
ward is clever and penetrating; and 
if a man wishes to use the early his- 
tory of his country, and its Father, 
as subjects on which to exercise his 
cleverness and penetration, who shall 
say him nay? 


THE ORDEAL OF CIVILIZA- 
TION 


By James Harvey Robinson. Harper and 
Brothers: New York. 769 pp. 1926. 
$5.00. In combination with Breasted’s 
Conquest of Civilization. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Eduard C. Lindeman 


Dr. Robinson is the author of “The Mind in 
the Making,” “Humanizing of Knowledge,” 
“The New History,” etc. The reviewer, Di- 
rector of Research, Workers Education Bureau; 
author of “Social Discovery,” “The Meaning 
of Adult Education —Ep1ror. 


gh ago Professor Robinson be- 
came dissatisfied with the work 
of historians, and being himself one 
of their number he was obliged to do 
something about it. He did: he 
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wrote better history—more readable, 
more realistic, and more adequate. 
His “History of Western Europe” set 
a new standard for American his- 
torical writers. Everything essential 
in the way of facts was included 
within its compass—and something 
besides; it is this “something besides” 
which changes mere history into a 
living, breathing chronicle. When 
this quality is absent, history-reading 
becomes a chore which we laboriously 
and unwillingly perform because we 
feel we ought to be intelligent; when 
it is present, the reading of historical 
writing becomes an enjoyable ad- 
venture. Professor Robinson knows 
how to write this kind of history. 

The present volume (which, by the 
way, is published in conjunction with 
Breasted’s “Conquest of Civiliza- 
tion,” but may be purchased separa- 
tely) includes the material of Profes- 
sor Robinson’s previous “History of 
Western Eruope” and a great deal 
more. Its subtitle, indeed, desig- 
nates the volume as “‘a sketch of the 
development and world-wide diffu- 
sion of our present-day institutions 
and ideas.” The book begins with 
the so-called Middle Ages and closes 
with a discussion of the British Labor 
Government of 1924. There are 
fifty-nine illustrations, twelve maps, 
and, happily, very few foot-notes. 
Many of the running titles are art- 
fully humorous and inviting; for ex- 
ample, “How Charles I Lost His 
Head” and “Maximillian the Match- 
maker.” 

Professor Robinson is not greatly 
concerned over the fact that events 
have happened; he wants to know 
about the human elements which are 
bound up with events either as causes 
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or effects. His history invariably 
becomes a double-barreled instru- 
ment, half psychological and half 
sociological, which proceeds to probe 
about into the minds of men and into 
the inner workings of institutions. 
Consequently, he wastes very little 
time over the details of “arid and 
unprofitable chronicles,” the mere 
external details of historical se- 
quence. Nor does he go to the op- 
posite extreme and make of history 
an exercise in abstract philosophical 
speculation. The one historical law 
which he recognizes is the continu- 
ity of man’s experiences. Viewed 
in perspective, this continuity of 
man’s experience represents an on- 
going attempt to become civilized. 
The ordeal of civilization reveals 
this effort at adjustment, with its suc- 
cesses and its failures, as a gigantic 
adventure. And, will the story end 
happily? No one is wise enough to 
tell, but Professor Robinson believes 
that such wisdom is dependent upon 
a broad historical view—a view which 
evaluates the past, not as something 
which has happened, but as something 
which is happening; not as dead ref- 
use, but as a living ingredient of the 
present and a potent influence for the 
future. 

His final chapter (which, curiously 
enough, is not listed in the table of 
contents) is called “The Present 
Trend of Human Affairs.” It should 
be read first, particularly that section 
which deals with the importance of 
being historically minded. ‘The old 
dragsusdown like a chronic disease— 
and its nature has hitherto been badly 
diagnosed.” Here is the key to Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s ulterior purpose as 
a social historian, and herein is also 
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contained the gist of what is meant 
by the new history. To be histori- 
cally minded no longer means to be 
able to remember names and dates, 
but rather to achieve the capacity to 
think clearly and creatively about the 
present by reason of a diagnostic 
knowledge of the past. Or, in the 
author’s closing words, “To become 
historically minded is to attain intel- 
lectual and moral majority.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE 
FIRST CIVILIZED AMERICAN 


By Phillips Russell. Brentano’s: New 
York. 323 pp. 1926. $5.00 


Reviewed by Alice Sleeper 


Mr. Russell is a well-known contributor to 
English and American journals. The reviewer 
is an instructor of English at Simmons College 
and formerly at Boston Trade Union College. 
—EbiTor. 

r is as good as a play, this readable 
and animated account of the first 
civilized American; indeed, when one 
stops to recollect the drama made 
out of biography, how much better 
than a play! For here is no sense 
of artifice, but rapid events and hu- 
mane understanding of a many-sided 
personality: the strenuous life long 
before the invention of the phrase. 
The preface takes the form of a 
catechism in which “The First Civ- 
ilized American” is explained: 
“Why do you call him so? 
“Because at an American period 
eminent for narrowness, superstition, 
and bleak beliefs he was mirthful, 
generous, open-minded, learned, tol- 
erant, and humor-loving. Because 
he was the first American man of 
the world in the sense that he was 
the first American world-man.” 
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In the early chapters the narrow- 
ness and bleak beliefs that surrounded 
Franklin’s youth in Boston are made 
concrete in the account of the thrifty 
family dominated by the dogmatic 
and practical father who taught that 
“the business of life is with matter.” 
For Franklin the business was with 
adventure, too, and with books. Mr. 
Russell makes a point of the influ- 
ence, to his mind far more than lit- 
erary, of Sir Roger de Coverley; the 
description of Sir Roger at the Club, 
he says, characterizes Franklin in his 
mature years: “cheerful, gay, and 
hearty rather loved than 
esteemed.” 

Franklin’s quarrels with his hard- 
headed brother, his journey to Phil- 
adelphia, the struggle to establish 
himself as a printer, the wild-goose 
chase to London for equipment, the 
years of diligence with their Poor 
Richard maxims and charts of char- 
acter, the library, the lightning-rod— 
these facts are old favorites from the 
Autobiography; but in Mr. Russell’s 
pages they have new life; we under- 
stand Franklin rather better than he 
was himself concerned that we should. 
Furthermore the eighteenth-century 
side of Franklin is shown,—the ro- 
bust outspokenness of his letters and 
writings, the kind of joke that he 
liked, his attitude toward women, his 
completeness as a man at home in the 
world. 

It is in the later chapters, treating 
the years after 1757, the end of the 
Autobiography, that we feel most in- 
debted to the author for the lively 
narrative of Franklin’s life in Lon- 
don as special agent for the Colonies 
in the difficult years of stamp act and 
embargo. Mr. Russell keeps before 
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us the variety of interests,—street 
cleaning, the harmonica, daylight sav- 
ing, the cause and cure of smoky 
chimneys, and of colds, as well as 
peace between nations. Most en- 
tertaining are the years in Paris as 
plenipotentiary; here the biograph- 
er’s gift for vivid scenes is at its best: 
the great gentlemen, the ladies ador- 
able and adoring, the jealous Amer- 
icans, the brilliant city and court, 
with Franklin serene, happy, power- 
ful, loved in the midst of it all. It 
is in that civilized country that we 
most enjoy the civilized American,— 
as he plainly enjoyed himself. 


HISTORY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
By George N. Barnes. Preface by Emile 


Vandervelde. Williams and Norgate: 
London. 104 pp. 1926. 


Reviewed by P. F. Brissenden 
Mr. Barnes is a British Labor Member of 


Parliament. Mr. Brissenden is an instructor of 
Labor Problems, Columbia University.—Eprror. 


"THE International Labour Office, 


a highly autonomous division of 


the League of Nations, is the world’s 
first experiment in the systematic and 
continuous international control of 


labor conditions. Its headquarters 
are in Geneva, where it has just now, 
after seven years of activity, moved 
into a new building of its own. The 
book under review is a semi-official 
recital of the accomplishments of 
these seven years, together with an 
outline of structural constitution, 
sources of authority and methods of 
procedure. It contains also brief 
biographical sketches of a few of the 
men who have made large contribu- 
tions to its history: Albert Thomas, 
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Director of the Office, Emile Van- 
dervelde, Malcolm Delevingne and 
H. B. Butler, Deputy Director. Mr. 
Barnes himself has had much to do 
with the work of the Office, especially 
during the Peace Conference days of 
1919 when it was launched. His 
very large part in the enterprise is 
given merited attention in a preface 
written by Emile Vandervelde, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Belgium. 
As appendices, appear a reprint of 
the labor section (Part XIII) of the 
Treaty of Versailles, a list of draft 
conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its first seven sessions, 
1919-1925, and a chart showing the 
progress of ratifications of the var- 
ious conventions or agreements form- 
ulated by the Conferences. 


The great aim of the International 


Labour Office is the international 
standardization, on _ progressively 
higher levels, of conditions of labor 
the world over. To this end twenty 
“draft conventions” and about the 
same number of recommendations 
have been adopted by the annual 
Conferences of the International 
Labour Organization. The draft 
conventions appear to have had a 
measureably beneficial effect upon 
labor conditions in the member coun- 
tries,—at least among the Eastern 
nations. In India, the Orient and in 
the new European republics result- 
ing from the World War, ratification 
of the International Labour Confer- 
ence agreements has been fairly gen- 
eral. In the older European mem- 
ber states ratification has, as Mr. 
Barnes candidly admits, dragged 
rather disgracefully. It is ini the 
East, of course, that labor standards 
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are lowest and the need for improve- 
ment, therefore, most urgent. Fur- 
thermore, as Mr. Barnes points out, 
the Western nations stand to gain 
much by the leveling up of labor 
standards in Eastern countries. ‘‘La- 
bor regulation had become a neces- 
sity,” he says “in order to safeguard 
the relatively high standard of life in 
the advanced industrial countries.” 
This situation is made the more seri- 
ous as the Eastern nations gradually 
emerge as producing competitors, be- 
coming less and less mere consuming 
customers of the industrial states of 
the West. 

Indeed, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, it is this fact of international 
trade competition that seems to make 
imperative some standardizing agency 
in labor legislation that shall be com- 
petent to reachbeyond national bound- 
aries. Under the existent national 
systems of rules governing industrial 
relations, national groups of pro- 
ducers are coming more and more to 
find themselves in the same situation 
as, for example, do the cotton manu- 
facturers in the United States. The 
New England manufacturers oppose 
further legislative improvement of 
labor conditions, and even attack ex- 
isting legislation, because states in the 
South impose much less rigorous 
standards upon their competitors. 
The obvious solution is interstate 
uniformity, to be achieved by the aid 
and co-operation of such a national 
organization as the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Sim- 
ilarly, the remedy for the nibbling 
away of the British manufacturer’s 
market by his foreign competitor, 
who may be able to produce the same 
goods at a much lower unit-cost be- 
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cause wages are much lower and 
hours much longer, lies, in large 
measure, in finding some means of 
obliging that competitor to increase 
wages and reduce hours. If the com- 
petitor did business in a weak and 
backward country, annexation and 
denationalization used often to turn 
the trick. But imperialism is scarcely 
as efficacious as it once was; at any 
rate, it cannot be relied upon when 
the undercutting competitor operates 
in a country which, like Japan, is not 
so weak and not so backward. There 
remains, then, the alternative of mak- 
ing headway in the direction of uni- 
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formity of labor standards by the aid 
and cooperation of some such inter- 
national organization as the Labour 
Office at Geneva. 

The International Labour Office, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, has, despite 
some serious mistakes, made appre- 
ciable headway in that direction. Its 
record, on the whole, seems to have 
been creditable enough to constitute 
something of a challenge to the gov- 
ernment, the labor movement and the 
employing interests of the United 
States to show cause, rather than pre- 
text, why this country should not en- 
list in the international labor enter- 
prise. 


BRIEF READING LIST ON THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


Selected from the list of references on “The five-day week in industry,” by Laura A. Thomp- 
son, in Monthly Labor Review for January, 1927, p. 237-241. 


Present Extent of Five-Day Week 


Heprick, Georce F. 
The five-day week. 


(In Painter and Decorator, Nov., 1926, p. 4-5.) 


Statement by the President of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
that out of a total membership of 125,000 about 35,000 were working the five-day week. 
This organization has recently established the five-day week in its own general offices. 


New York (State) Department of Labor. 
The industrial five-day week. 


(Jn its Industrial Bulletin, Aug., 1925, v. 4, p. 284.) 


Survey by the Bureau of Women in Industry of the movement in New York State towards 
Saturday closing during July and August in mercantile establishments and as a year-round 


measure in industry. 


Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for October, 1925, p. 61-62. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Prevalence of the five-day week in American industry. 


Dec,, 1926, p. 1-10.) 


(In its Monthly Labor Review, 


Summarizes the information gathered by the bureau in its surveys of wages and hours in 


various industries, and its studies of collective agreements. Recent agreements establishing 
a forty-hour week for fur workers in Boston and for cloak workers in New York and 
Chicago are noted in the American Federation of Labor News Service for November 6 and 
20 and December 18, 1926. 
How It Works 
Feiss, RicHarp A. 
Why it paid us to adopt the five-day week. (Jn Factory, Aug. 15, 1920, v. 25, p. 523-526.) 

Based on an interview with the General Manager of Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland, 
where the five-day week on a production basis was introduced in 1917. Advantages listed 
are saving of power, reduction in absenteeism, new sources of labor, more balanced produc- 
tion. 


How the five-day work week works. (Jn Literary Digest, Aug. 15, 1925, v. 86, p. 10-11.) 
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On the investigation made by the New York World of all-day Saturday closing during 
July and August by mercantile and commercial concerns in fourteen of the largest Ameri- 


can Cities. 

MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEw YorK. 

Manufacturers are divided on five-day week. (Jn Greater New York, May 14, 1923, v. 12, 
no. 20, p. 8; May 21, 1923, no. 21, p. 27; June 25, 1923, no. 26, p. 5-7.) 

Results of questionnaire sent out by the Industrial Bureau of the Merchants Association of 
New York to 40 establishments in 12 different lines of industry. Articles include quota- 
tions from letters received and analyze the replies by industries. The 34 manufacturers 
who had tried the plan for year-round operation were about evenly divided in their opinions 
as to its advantages and its disadvantages. 

Summarized in Monthly Labor Review for September, 1923, p. 82-83. 

Neutral view of industrial five-day week; textile manufacturer gives his experience with the 
experiment; tool maker tells of modifications which adapt the plan to his business and preserve 
benefits, (Jn Greater New York, May 28, 1923, no. 22, p. 7.) 

Five-day week that pays both employer and employees. (Literary Digest, October 2, 1920, v. 67, 


p. 80-82. 


Arguments for the Shorter Week 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Report of the committee on the shorter work day and discussion. (In Proceedings of the 46th 

annual convention, Detroit, 1926, p. 195-207.) 
Forp, HENRY. 

Why I favor five days’ work with six days’ pay. (Jn World’s Work, Oct., 1926, p. 613-616.) 
Authorized interview by Samuel Crowther. Discusses the economic value of leisure. 
Reprinted in Monthly Labor Review, December, 1926, p, 10-14. 

Green, WILLIAM. 
The five-day week. (Jn North American Review, Dec., 1926, p. 567-574.) 
Stresses the human value of leisure as well as its economic significance. 
Summary in American Review of Reviews for January, 1927. 

Labor now out for a five-day week. (Jn Literary Digest, Oct. 16, 1926, p. 9-11.) 

Quotations from various leaders for and against, as reported in the daily press with edi- 
torial comment, 
Arguments Against the Shorter Week 


Attitude of certain employers to 5-day week. (Jn Monthly Labor Review, Dec., 1926, p. 16-17.) 
Views of Judge Gary, Charles Cheney and Fayette R. Plumb. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 
The five-day week in industry. (Jz its Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1926, p. 1.) 

For resolution opposing further extension of five-day week in the building industry 
adopted at special conference in Pittsburgh, December 13, 1926, see New York Tims, 
December 14, 1926, p. 49, and other daily papers of that date. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 
Will the five-day week become universal? It will not. (Jn its Pocket Bulletin, Oct., 1926, 
p. 1-12.) 

Symposium by presidents of various large industrial establishments. Some of the argu- 
ments advanced against the five-day week are that it would increase the cost of living, 
increase wages and decrease production, create a craving for additional luxuries, and make 
the United States more vulnerable to the economic onslaught of Europe, 
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AGREEMENT 
Machinists-Chauffeurs 


For the purpose of promoting harmonious 
relations between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America, the following 
agreement has been entered into as of Octo- 
ber 7, 1926. 

1. In all garages housing and making repairs 
to automobiles, whether commercial or pleasure- 
seeking, it is expressly understood that only 
members of the International Association of 
Machinists and the members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America shall hold 
jurisdiction. 

2. It is further agreed that members of the 
International Association of Machinists shall 
have full jurisdiction over assembling, dis- 
mantling, adjusting and repairing of all 
mechanical parts and chassis of automobiles, 
trucks and busses, this to include changing of 
solid tires. 

3. All work in and around garages not cov- 
ered in the above paragraph such as washing, 
polishing, oiling, greasing, changing of tires 
and cleaning up garages shall come under the 


jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers of America. 

4. It is understood and agreed that this 
Agreement does not in any way bind either 
party to protect the other in any way against 
the legitimate claims of any organization affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 

5. This Agreement has been entered into this 
seventh day of October, 1926, and shall continue 
in full force and effect until either party to this 
Agreement shall serve thirty days’ notice on the 
other party to this Agreement of a desire for a 
change. 

(Signed) Danuer J. Tost, 
(Signed) Joun M. Gitvespie, 
(Signed) Mucuaet Casey, 
For the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. 


(Signed) A. O. Warton, 
(Signed) CuHas. W. Fry, 
(Signed) Rosert FEecuNer, 
For the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Machinists-Engineers 


Agreement entered into between the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, hereinafter 
referred to as the I. A. of M. and the Inter- 
national Union of Steam and Operating Engin- 
eers, hereinafter referred to as the I. U. of S. 
& O. E. 

The intention of the following agreement is 
to bring about harmonious understandings be- 
tween the members of these organizations to the 
end that by cooperating and assisting each 
other better conditions as well as control of 
our respective jurisdictions may be enjoyed by 
both organizations. 

1. It is understood by both parties that mem- 
bers of the I. U. of S. & O. E. are recognized as 
having jurisdiction, to have charge of and op- 
erate engines regardless of their motive power. 

2. It is understood by both parties that mem- 
bers of the I. A. of M. are recognized as hav- 
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ing jurisdiction over the building, assembling, 
creating, dismantling and repairing of Engines 
and Machinery of all descriptions used in any 
kind of service. 

3. It is agreed by both parties and attested 
to by the A. F. of L. and the Metal Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. that when tem- 
porary emergency running repairs are neces- 
sary the engineer will make such repairs that 
will keep the plant in operation. 

4. Both parties to this agreement shall en- 
deavor to assist each other to draw up and 
enter into with all plants, buildings and such 
other places that have controlled units, an 
agreement to employ members of both organ- 
izations on their respective work. 

5. If at any time a dispute arises between the 
parties to this agreement that cannot be ad- 
justed by the business representatives of the 
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organizations in their respective localities the 
matter in dispute shall be referred to the inter- 
national presidents of the organizations, who 
shall either personally or by authorized rep- 
resentatives meet and adjust the matter at the 
earliest opportunity. 

6. It is understood that this agreement does 
not abridge or trespass the recognized juris- 
diction of other organization affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. 
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This agreement shall be in full force and ef- 
fect as of October 12, 1926. 
(Signed) A. O. WHarTon, 
Int. Pres. 
(Signed) Cuas. W. Fry, 
(Signed) Rost. FecHNeEr, 
I. A. of M. 
(Signed) ArtTHur M. Huppett, 
General President, 
I. U. of S. & O. E. 


Painters-Electricians 


Memorandum of Agreement Reached January 
4, 1927, Between the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
and the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, Pursuant to Action of Detroit 
Convention, 1926. 


It is agreed that the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America shall 
have jurisdiction over all painting of traffic 
signals, ornamental boulevard light standards 
and street-car poles incased, to be used for 
lighting purposes; 

It is further agreed that members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
employed by the Public Utilities or Distributing 
Companies may do such painting of company 


equipment as they may be required to do for 


its proper maintenance. In case of disputes 
arising in any locality, the local officials of the 
two crafts shall make an earnest endeavor to 
reach an amicable settlement. Where such set- 
tlement cannot be reached, the dispute shall be 
referred to the international presidents of the 
organizations signatory hereto for final de- 
cision. 

And be it further agreed that no cessation 
of work shall occur on account of any such 
dispute, pending the decision by the interna- 


tional presidents, or their representatives, and 
the craft designated by the employer to con- 
tinue the work that may be absolutely neces- 
sary to be done pending the receipt of decision 
by international presidents or their representa- 
tives. 


(Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America.) 
(Signed) Joun M. Finan, 
Jos. F. Ketrey, 
ARTHUR WALLACE, 
LAWRENCE RAFTERY, 
F. H. Derrick, 
Geo. F. HEprick. 
(International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers.) 
(Signed) Cuas. PAULSEN, 
Irwin Knorr, 
ORVILLE JENNINGS, 
Int. Rep. 
Cuas. P. Forp, 
Chr. Ex. Board 
J. P. Noonan. 
Attest: (Signed) Frank Morrison, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
(Signed) Wma. J. McSortey, 
President, Building Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L. 


CoNVENTION CALL 


Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 
January 15, 1927. 


To the Workers of all the Amer- 
ican Countries, 
GREETINGS: 

Complying with the instructions of the Fourth 
Congress of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, held in Mexico City, December 3-9, 
1924, we, the officers of the Pan-American Fed- 
eration of Labor, hereby issue a call for the con- 
vening of the Fifth Pan-American Labor Con- 
gress, which will begin its session at 10 A. M., 
July 18, 1927, at the Executive Council Hall 


of the American Federation of Labor, in the 
City of Washington, D. C., Republic of the 
United States, and continue in session until all 
of the business before it shall have been trans- 
acted. 

The labor movements representative of each 
of the Pan-American Republics are entitled to 
send not more than five delegates, all of whom 
must be bona fide Labor men, in compliance 
with a resolution adopted to that effect by the 
New York Congress. 

It is earnestly requested that the duplicate 
credentials of the delegates with their home 
addresses be sent to headquarters of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, 207 A. F. of 
L. Building, Washington, D. C. This is most 
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important so that accurate information be had 
as to the number of labor delegates which each 
country will send and the organization that 
they will represent. 

In issuing this call we do not think it neces- 
sary to specify what matters should come up 
for discussion during the sessions of the Con- 
gress; a very wide field of discussion is offered 
to a labor congress, and we feel confident that 
the delegates will concentrate their efforts on 
questions that properly belong to a labor con- 
gress. 

The problems of the working people of one 
country are identical with those of all countries 
with which their country has intercourse. Every 
problem of international relations has its hu- 
man phase—for nothing can be done without 
human agents, hence the problem of human 
welfare. The safety for liberties and democ- 
racy of the working people of every country 
of Pan-America depends upon the existence of 
an industrial organization among the workers 
and the close relationships between those or- 
ganizations. Slowly such relationships are 
being established between the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor and the bona fide organ- 
ized Pan-American workers, throughout the 
American continent. 

The higher representatives of big business 
of all Latin countries united with those of the 
United States are teaching a great lesson to 
the workers of the two Americas; they are 
showing how to develop a common policy of 
defense and international union in their in- 
dustrial organizations, and to take constructive 
fore-thought in order to shape future events. 

The working peoples of the Pan-American 
countries would welcome such an opportunity 
to dispel the unjust judgments created in the 
minds of fellow-workers all over the nations. 
Such a thought, based upon bed-rock economic 
and social human power would place the work- 
ers of the Western Hemisphere in a position 
to adhere to the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor in maintaining peace and to demand and 
enforce the good will and the rights in mat- 
ters affecting the welfare and progress of 
their own peoples and nations, from within 
and from without. 

The following fundamental principles were 
laid down by previous conferences: 

“We hold this to be fundamental—no rela- 
tions between the Pan-American countries can 
be permanent that are not based upon the will 
of the masses of the people and in accord with 
their concepts of justice. 

“We deem it an essential step toward de- 
mocracy and justice that there shall be estab- 
lished for the masses who have hitherto been 
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without regular agencies for expressing their 
views and desires, opportunities that will en- 
able them to have a voice in helping and 
determining international affairs. 

“The labor movements of the various coun- 
tries constitute the instrumentalities that can 
best accomplish this purpose and give expres- 
sions to national ideas and convictions that 
have been too long inarticulate and impotent.” 

At this time we especially desire to mention 
one of the most important and pressing ques- 
tions that suggests itself, namely the formation 
of National Labor Federations in all those 
countries where the various labor organiza- 
tions have heretofore struggled along inde- 
pendent of and in rivalry to each other. At a 
glance it can be seen that in those countries 
where there is a well-defined and strong fed- 
eration of labor unions with national jurisdic- 
tion, working and social conditions are a great 
deal better than in those countries where the 
movement is disintegrated. 

At the Laredo Conference the first Pan-Amer- 
ican Labor Congress which consisted of dele- 
gates from the labor movements of the United 
States, Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica and Colombia, the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor was formally organized and its 
objects declared to be: 

“1, The establishment of better conditions 
for the working people who emigrate from one 
country to another. 

“2. The establishment of a better under- 
standing and relationship between the peoples 
of the Pan-American Republics. 

“3. To utilize every lawful and honorable 
means for the protection and promotion of the 
rights, the interests and the welfare of the 
peoples of the Pan-American Republics. 

“4. To utilize every lawful and honorable 
means for the purpose of cultivating the most 
favorable and friendly relations between the 
labor movements and the peoples of the Pan- 
American Republics.” 

Until a short time ago there had been no 
means of communication between the masses 
of the peoples of the American countries. The 


.only relations existing were those established 


by the financial, commercial and industrial 
interests, and, as every one knows, these in- 
terests are not always actuated by a desire 
to promote the welfare of the people, nor do 
they represent the higher and nobler ideals of 
the peoples of the American countries. These 
interests are actuated by three motives; namely, 
profits, profits and more profits. In their mad 
rush for material aggrandizement they com- 
pletely lose sight of the rights and the interests 
of humanity. Since the financial, commercial 
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and industrial interests of Pan-America are so 
closely allied and are every day extending 
their activities over a wider field opened up 
by the conditions created by the late war, it 
is all the more evident that the wage earners 
of Pan-America must unite for their own pro- 
tection, for in our present day the organization 
of the wage earners on a purely national scale 
will not be adequate for the protection and 
promotion of their interests and for the attain- 
ment and realization of their hopes and as- 
pirations. 

In the councils of the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor all of these problems will be 
rendered easier of solution if all the Pan- 
American labor movements contribute with their 
moral and material support. Therefore, to 
the end that the workers of all the American 
countries may be better prepared to act con- 
certedly for their mutual protection and ad- 
vancement, we again urge them to organize 
in their respective countries in unions of their 
respective trades or callings, these to afhliate 
under the banner of one national federation, 
which will in turn affiliate to the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor so that the collective ac- 
tion of the wage earners of the American con- 
tinent may better serve to promote the interests 
of humanity and to impose a check upon those 
forces who would subordinate them to their 
own material aggrandizement. 

In those countries where a national labor 
federation does not exist, the different labor 
organizations should correspond with each other 
so as to devise the ways and means of electing 
a representative delegation, or, better still, we 
would recommend that a special convention 
be called of all labor organizations in each of 
these countries for the purpose of electing their 
representatives to the Washington, D. C., Con- 
gress and, incidentally, steps could be taken 
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looking toward the formation of a national 
labor federation. 

Lose no time in making preparations for 
sending your delegates to the Fifth Pan-Amer- 
ican Labor Congress. 

Of the labor and friendly press, whether 
daily, weekly or monthly, we earnestly request 
the publication of this call. Labor organiza- 
tions and labor leaders are asked to spread 
its contents by means of correspondence, pamph- 
lets, conferences and by all means at their dis- 
posal, and are also asked that they communicate 
with us giving us their views and impressions. 

Fraternally yours, 
THE PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor, 

William Green, President, 
Luis N. Morones, Vice-President, 
Matthew Woll, Treasurer, 
Chester M. Wright, 

English Language Secretary, 
Santiago Iglesias, 

Spanish Language Secretary. 


A filiated Organizations 


American Federation of Labor; Confedera- 
cién Regional Obrera Mexicana; Confederacién 
de Obreros del Salvador Unién Obrera Salva- 
dorefia; Unién de Obreros “El Progreso,” Re- 
public of Honduras; Federacién de Obreros 
Nicaragiiense; Confederacién Obrera Domini- 
cana; Centro Internacional Obrero del Peri; 
Confederacién Obrera Ecuatoriana; Federacién 
Obrera de Guatemala; Sindicato Central 
Obrero, Colombia; Unién Obrera Venezolana; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Workers of Cuba; 
Federacién Libre de los Trabajadores, Puerto 
Rico. 


Note.—All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Santiago Iglesias, Secretary, Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, 207 A. F. of 
L. Building, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—Organization plans are be- 
ing developed in Dallas, Texas. We have 
agreed upon an Adjustment Board. We have 
2,300 members. 


American Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipman—We have 130 unions with a 
total membership of 6,532. We are organizing 
New York State. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—Our industry has en- 
countered in New York and Los Angeles the 
amalgamation of laundries into larger units. 
Organization movements are being developed 
in Boston, New York and Chicago. We have 
63 members with a total membership of 5,500. 
A new local union has been organized in Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 


Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric 
Railway Employees 


R. S. Reeves—A new local union has been 
formed at Rome, Ga: Due to the company at 
Danbury, Conn., refusing to further continue 
collective agreement relations, our local there 
is on strike, with 37 members involved. At 
Cincinnati on the renewal of their agreement, 
a raise in salary was carried of 5 cents an 
hour; in New Albany, Indiana, a raise of from 
1%, to 3 cents an hour. Agreements were also 
renewed at McAlester, Okla.; Halifax, N. S.; 
Cincinnati, Georgetown and Portsmouth Branch, 
carrying same scale of wages. 


Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—New local unions were organ- 
ized in Charlotte, N. C., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and Yakima, Washington. We now have 282 
local unions with a total membership of 18,000. 


ALABAMA 


Florence.—R. J. Bailey: 

We have undertaken no special plans for 
organization at present. It is dull here in all 
lines of work. The low price of cotton is the 
cause. Organized labor takes part in municipal 
affairs. The railroad repair shops have re- 
duced working forces. 


Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 

Garment workers, carpenters, painters, en- 
gineers and plumbers all are trying to have 
meetings that will attract their members and 
increase their membership. As a result of the 
activities of the Central Trades Council the 
Somers System of Uniform Taxation is now 
before the city and county officials for consider- 
ation. The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
and the Bell Telephone Company have com- 
pany unions. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—J. W. E. Goss: 

The carpenters, through the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
have a family meeting once a month and are 
getting good results. The 18 furniture factories 
have reduced their working forces. The car- 
penters have a membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce. We take part in all City Civic 
Clubs and Welfare Association activities. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim.—C. E. McCulloch: 


A general reorganizing program is being 
carried on by all the crafts. The oil workers 
and building crafts are putting a representative 
in the field. Organized labor takes part to 
some extent in community affairs. 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 


Our central body by keeping in touch with 
all civic movements we are gradually convinc- 
ing the public that organized labor is a real 
part of the community and are breaking down 
opposition to our organizing campaign. The 
lathers, and electricians’ locals 465 and 569 
have special plans to increase their membership. 
We are represented on nearly every committee 
and on board of directors of a large percentage 
on all civic and welfare organizations. We 
expect to start study classes after the first of the 
year. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford—Fred Gauthier: 


Chain manufacturers and typewriter factories 
are reducing their payroll. We are planning a 


series of open meetings to attract the unorgan- 
ized and awaken new interest among those 


already members. The barbers are planning 
to increase their membership. Labor takes an 
active part in civic affairs. Our largest busi- 
nesses, the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Colts Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Company, the Pratt & Cody 
Company and the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
are unorganized. 


Meriden—R. Beadle: 


We are circularizing our membership speci- 
fying establishments employing organized labor. 
Electrical workers, painters, hod carriers, print- 
ing pressmen and typographical members have 
plans to increase membership and institute edu- 
cational work. Our Central Labor Union is 
conducting study classes. The carpenters have 
withdrawn from the Meriden Building Trades 
Council. Our largest industries are unorgan- 
ized—the International Silver Company, New 
Departure Mfg. Company and the Connecticut 
Telephone Equipment Company. 


South Manchester —Walter E. Hurlock: 


We have no central labor union here. A 
local of plumbers was organized. The paint- 
ers have been holding smokers to get in new 
members. The Cheyney Silk Mills are working 
four days a week. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—John M. Atkins: 


The painters have started study classes. This 
is a non-industrial community. Organized la- 
bor is interested and takes part in community 
interests. Painters and hotel and restaurant 
employees make efforts to have their meetings 
interesting and attractive, with the end in view 
of increasing their membership. A _ Ladies’ 
Auxiliary has been organized by the painters 
and carpenters. 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 


The machinists’ local is putting forth every 
effort to organize the auto mechanics. Painters’ 
local holds very good monthly entertainment, 
which adds to its prestige and helps increase its 
membership. A St. Petersburg Conference 
Board was formed last summer composed of 
representatives of each civic body and one 
representative from every building craft. We 
have open forum meetings. Practically all con- 
cerns are reducing their payroll, except in the 
building trades. The electricians and plumb- 
ers have apprentice classes. Local organized 
labor is cooperating with the vacation school, 
a branch of the public school. 


ILLINOIS 


Greenville —C. E. Riley: 

We are advertising our union in the busi- 
ness directory. Organized labor participates 
in civic affairs. Our largest industries are the 
Pet Milk Company, De Moulin Bros. & Com- 
pany Lodge Supplies, Model Glove Company, 
and the Coates Steel Product Company. 


Jacksonville—J. W. Ackenbach: 


Painters and cigarmakers have special plans 
for increasing their membership. We are tak- 
ing a stand against the local Chamber of Com- 
merce in fighting the theaters that do not carry 
the label. The only theater fair to us is the 
Rialto and we are patronizing it. 


Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 


The organizing committee will endeavor to 
organize the laundry workers, retail clerks snd 
help some of the weaker unions. Meat cutters, 
milk wagon drivers and common laborers have 
plans to increase membership, institute educa- 
tional work and have interesting and attractive 
meetings. We take part in civic affairs. The 
Illinois Power Company has a company union. 
The Illinois Watch Company and the Weaver 
Mfg. Company are partially organized. The 
Associated Coal Companies are organized. 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a railroad 
train or a ship to call at the 
doorsteps of its passengers 
when they wish to take a 
journey. To take even a trolley or bus 
ride, one must go to some definite point 
where the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes all the 
way to meet the public’s convenience. 
Each telephone call may be com- 
pared to a taxicab, whose destination 
is controlled by the subscriber. The 
telephone company extends its wires 
to the homes and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its telephones 
within immediate reach. The call is 
made at the time, from the point, 


and to the place that the sub- 
scriber desires. He speaks to 
the person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each telephone 
subscriber are the talking channels of 
the entire Bell System. He may make 
a call a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any point, 
to any person who has a telephone. 

This is the essence of communica- 
tion. Because ofit, the number of tele- 
phones has increased in the last five 
years three times as fast as population. 
Because of it, the Bell System carries 
more than twenty billion messages in 
the course of a year. 
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INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Lester L. Reed: 


The Local N. Y. C. Federation has secured 
by lease a new modern home and furnished at 
a cost of $3,000, which is creating a greater 
interest in all trades, as nearly all the crafts 
will meet in the new home. We have two 
members on the Board of Directors of the Elk- 
hart General Hospital and are now working 
to the end that representation may be had on 
the Public School Board. I understand there 
are a couple of firms that hire and fire under 
the yellow-dog contract. 


South Bend—Harry Lewis: 


Building contractors only have reduced their 
pay roll. The Studebaker Auto Factories which 
closed down at Thanksgiving has now 400 on 
its payroll and expects to re-employ its full 
quota of 1,300 by February Ist. Glaziers’ local 
union No. 1152 was organized during Decem- 
ber. 


IOWA 
Des Moines —W. B. Hammil: 


By a joint committee composed of members 


of the Labor College, Des Moines Cooperative 
Society, Iowa Unionists Papers, Women’s Bu- 
reau and the Credit Union, a movement is 
under way to sponsor education. The electri- 
cal workers send out each week a series of 
letters to prospects. We have taken part in 
community interests for the last 20 years. Vice- 
president C. C. Riley, a member of the United 
Mine Workers, was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Boy Scouts. The Flynn and 
Northland Milk Companies have. company 
unions with the yellow-dog contract in force. 
This same applied also to the shops of the Rock 
Island Railroad. The Ford Motor Company 
is again working after a three weeks’ shut 
down with a reduction in man power. It is 
reported they are only working six hours a 
day. There are many unemployed men and 
women here. The electrical workers have 
started study classes. 


Dubuque—John T. Quinn: 


We are inviting speakers from the Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, from different 
colleges and clergymen from the different 
churches to address our Central Body meetings. 
We are always invited to take part in civic 
affairs. The Carr Rider & Adams Company, 
the Farley & Loetchler Company, and the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, our largest in- 
dustries, are unorganized. 
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Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

Our central body is not very active at pres- 
ent, as many of our workers have gone to other 
fields as work here has not been very plentiful 
this past season. Our largest businesses are the 
Quaker Oat Mills and the Gypsum Mills, 
neither of which are organized. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City——Ed. E. Rock: 

A few of our locals have representatives in 
the Chamber of Commerce. The four railroads 
here, Sante Fe, Frisco, Midland Valley and 
Missouri, have company unions. Business here 
is poor and many are idle. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

At the last few meetings of the central body 
we have had a speaker and we will continue 
along this way for the balance of the winter. 
The meetings are well attended and more in- 
terest is being shown than there has been for a 
long time. We feel good results will come from 
these meetings. The Boot & Shoe Workers 
are making a drive for new members. They 
have held one large mass meeting and have 
organizers working. The cooks and waiters 
have held one large party and are planning 
others during the winter. Other unions are 
planning banquets. Business in general is not 
very good at this time, but the shoe business is 
expected to start soon. The coal drivers and 
helpers received a dollar increase sometime ago. 
A number of shoe factories have company 
unions. The shoe workers have a number of 
cases before the Arbitration Board—they ask 
for an increase and the firms ask for a reduc- 
tion. 


Wakefield—A. P. Butler: 

We have only two local unions left here, the 
carpenters and the plumbers. Organized labor 
participates in civic and community interests. 
Winship, Boit and Company and the Heywood 
Wakefield Company, both have company unions. 
Among our largest industries are the American 
Reed and Willow Company, Lead Lined Iron 
Pipe Company, Heywood, Wakefield Company 
and the L. B. Evans’ Sons Company, at which 
firm a strike has been on for twenty-four 
months, the company winning out over the men. 


Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 

All trades are having membership commit- 
tees to clean up on outside workers in the dif- 
ferent crafts. Carpenters and painters are 
holding open meetings with good speakers to 
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Your voice is truly magnetic when 
you telephone. This iron magnet 
(shown solid) in the receiver aids 
in the reproduction of every fluc- 
tuation of the h voice. 
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telephone instrument, for there’s a mag- 
net in the receiver which aids the voice 

on its journey direct to the ear. 
To find just the right kind of iron is a 
Western Electric responsibility—as it is 
our care to seek out in the ends of the 
earth the right quality for all the other 
eighteen materials that go into this in- 
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bring in outsiders. We have a publicity com- 
mittee whose duty it is to cooperate with the 
civic members of different organizations look- 
ing toward better conditions in the city. The 
shoe manufacturers are making a cut of from 
10 to 15 per cent in most branches of their 
business. All local unions have some mem- 
bers in the evening classes in the manual train- 
ing school. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

We are contemplating the holding of three 
banquets by our central body to arouse re- 
newed interest in its activities. Organized 
labor participates in community interests and 
welfare work. A local union of building la- 
borers was organized. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 


Organized labor participates in local affairs. 
The mining companies and city departments 
are reducing their working forces. 


Minneapolis—Albert Brown: 

Delegates from each local union will soon 
get together to confer on organization plans. 
The membership of the firemen and oilers has 
increased. Labor takes part in civic affairs. 
Our largest industries are the Ford Plant, 
Minneapolis Traction Company, Munsingwear 
Factory, Woollen Mills, Steel Machinery and 
Textile Mills, and in the latter some are partly 
organized. 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

On account of the Ford plant being erected 
here, these cities have been flooded’ with men 
seeking jobs, and as there are none, they are 
thrown on our local labor market ard the con- 
tractors take advantage of this in their open- 
shop drive and work them for as low as 20 
cents an hour. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—R. C. White: i 

Although our central body is no‘ function- 
ing, the State Federation of Labor i« very ac- 
tive organizing The carpenters, byrbers and 
painters have special plans for increzsing mem- 
bership. Our largest industries are sash blinds, 
cabinet, caskets and sheet metal works, none of 
which are organized. ‘ 


MISSOURI 


Columbia—F. T. Hall: 
There is a great need for study classes here. 


{ 
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Organized labor participates in civic affairs. 
Barbers are trying to regain the members lost 
last year when their scale was raised 10 per 
cent. Plans are underway for the organiza- 
tion of the cooks and waiters, retail clerks and 
common laborers. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—Robert Lyons: 

I am here in the interest of the culinary 
workers. The building laborers and teamsters 
are trying to increase membership. Barbers 
make efforts to have their meetings interesting 
and attractive. Women are employed in the 
garment factories, packing houses and hotels 
and restaurants. I held a conference with Gov- 
ernor McMullen in regards to violations of the 
female labor laws. If the laws are enforced, 
it will place several hundred men and women 
to work. Culinary workers are reorganizing. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook—A. B. Cook: 

The Calco Chemical Company, the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company and the Rubberoid 
Company have reduced their payroll. Organ- 
ized labor takes part in community activities. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

The Lackawanna Railroad has a company 
union. The General Motors, Gear Works and 
Franklin Automobile Company, as well as sev- 
eral accessory plants, have reduced their pay 
roll. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh—Edward F. Snakenberg: 

Although the painters have just recently or- 
ganized, they are meeting with indifferent suc- 
cess. Brickmasons are now organizing. As a 
whole I would say the spirit of organization 
is at a low ebb at this time. The workers have 
not yet recovered from the “deflation policy” 
of 1921 and 1922, when several charters were 
surrendered and others weakened. Conditions 
are bright for the reerganization of electrical 
workers. A movement has been started to 
organize the retail clerks and I find many en- 
thusiastic prospects. There is virgin soil for 
the organization of auto mechanics, telephone 
operators, street railway employees, bakers, 
and laundry workers. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot.—H. E. McFall: 


In an effort to increase their membership the 
painters are lowering their initiation fee for 
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Snowdrift is fresh! 


It takes a truly air-tight can to keep 
a shortening fresh—so, of course, 


Snowdrift is packed in an air-tight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








a brief period. The Great Northern and pos- 
sibly the Northern States Power Company-~(H. 
M. Byllesby Company), the Armour Cream- 
eries, Great Northern Shops, Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Standard Oil are our largest in- 
dustrial concerns, none of which are organized. 


OHIO 
Findlay—John F. Bunce: 


Our central body is being reorganized. 
Painters and musicians have initiated member- 
ship movements. Typographical and stage 
hands locals have the best attendance at their 
meetings. We plan a committee on education 
as soon as central body is reorganized. Women 
are employed in the stores. 


Youngstown.—Thos. Russell: 


Conditions are ripe for the organization of 
automobile mechanics and laundry workers. 
Almost all of the building crafts have schools 
for their apprentices. The labor organizations 
have talked for some time of forming a com- 
munity chest on a plane that would be of direct 
benefit to our members and to others. The 
steel mills have reduced their pay roll. 


W ellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 


Potters have plans under way to increase 
their membership. I do not know of any com- 
pany unions in this locality. Conditions are 
bad here, scarcely anything doing in any of 
the industries. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Shops, a Sheet and Tin Plate Company and 
the potteries are about our largest concerns, the 
latter being the only one organized. 


OKLAHOMA 
Pawhuska.—Claude D. Whitlock: 


All unions are showing a lively interest in 
organization. Occasionally we take part in 
civic affairs. Most of our local unions started 
study classes, but I believe a lot of them 
dropped it. 


OREGON 
Medford.—John D. Beeson: 


Our carpenters’ local union No. 1840 have 
membership in the local Chamber of Commerce 
and contributes to all local movements. The 
California Oregon Powder Company has re- 
duced its pay roll. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—John F. Weller: 

Efforts are being made to organize the ‘vuild- 
ing trades crafts, waitresses, laundry w.rkers 
and retail clerks by our central body. Musi- 
cians, plasterers, painters, carpenters and 
plumbers have socials and smokers as an added 
inducement to bring in members. Orgzanized 
labor is represented on narcotic education; 
playgrounds; health rules, traffic regulations, 
safety regulations and city planning. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has a company union; 
the Schwarzenbach-Huber Company, Penn Cen- 
tral Light and Power Company and the Logan 
Valley Electric Railway have Mutual Welfare 
Associations. Plumbers and electricians have 
craft study classes. 


Erie —Edward D. Barry: 

Committees on publicity, education and or- 
ganization were appointed January 5 by our 
central body. The bakery workers are making 
splendid progress in reorganizing their craft 
and are being given active assistance by our 
central body and their International Union. 
We have representatives present at various civic 
conferences and are fairly well represented on 
civic boards, etc. The General Electric Com- 


pany and the Erie Malleable Iron Company 


have company unions. There is a noticeable 
reduction in the pay rolls of the various and 
many manufacturing plants in this vicinity. 
Plumbers and steamfitters have started workers’ 
study classes. 


Lancaster—James P. Keenen: 

For the last month and a half an intensive 
organizing campaign has been carried on by 
our central body. Our recording secretary, M. 
G. Evans, is a member on the board having 
charge of community affairs. It is rumored 
that the G. H. P. Cigar Company is contemplat- 
ing a reduction in its pay roll. None of our 
large industries, such as the Hamilton Watch 
Company, the Armstrong Linoleum Plant, the 
Pennsylvania Soap Company and the Stahly 
Silk Corporation, are organized. 


PORTO RICO 


Yanco.—Max Mattie Rivera: 

Pay rolls of the embroidery workers, coffee 
plantation and sugar cane plantations are re- 
duced. Organized labor takes part in civic 
affairs. Carpenters’ union 1821 has special 
plans for increasing their membership. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Westerly —S. A. Melanson: 
Our Building Trades Council has organiza- 
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tion plans under way. We take part in civic 
affairs. No company unions here. The textile 
mills have reduced their pay roll by about 30 
per cent. 

TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 

Blacksmiths’ reorganizing campaign is under 
way; retail clerks are organizing through the 
assistance of the butchers’ business agent and 
myself. The Illinois Central and the Missouri 
Pacific Railroads have company unions; the 
Cumberland Telephone Company has a system 
of employer and employee cooperative plan. 
The Ford Motor Company has laid off a num- 
ber of workers. 

TEXAS 


Abilene —W. L. Hargrove: 

Our Label League meets the second Monday 
in each month; we teach them to demand the 
label; also preach trade unionism to the whole 
family. By inviting workers in any craft we 
wish to organize, we have a chance to educate 
them. We are educating our members to feel 
that they need to take part in civic and com- 
munity interests. Several locals are planning 
study classes. 


Corpus Christi —C. N. Idar: 

Cooks and waiters, marine warehouse and 
steamship clerks, federal labor union, were 
organized. I assisted in the organization of 
white and colored longshoremen. Efforts are 
being made to build up a strong central body. 
This port and the entire Majic Valley of the 
Rio Grande hold great promise for the trades- 
union movement. Beginning January 5, 1927, 
I will be in Los Angeles to cooperate in the 
organization of a quarter million Mexicans 
who reside in that locality. 


Dallas.—R. M. Means: 

We have a committee appointed to work out 
a zoning place in the different districts and see 
merchants and ask that they handle union-label 
goods. Carpenters are giving away overalls 
and groceries each meeting night as an added 
attraction to have members come to their meet- 
ings. Carpenters, painters, bricklayers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters are about 75 per cent or- 
ganized. 


Lubbock.—F. QO. Kelly: 

The Lubbock Cotton Oil Company, the West 
Texas Compress Company, the Muskegee Com- 
press Company, and the American Refining 
Company are our largest business enterprises, 
none of which are organized. Carpenters have 
special plans under way of interest to their 
members. We participate in community ac- 
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tivities. None of the unions have started 


study classes. 


Mexia—J. W. Oneal: 

We are contemplating a banquet about the 
first of the year to get the union members to- 
gether and plan to organize the textile and 
laundry workers. Efforts are being made 
continuously by the barbers to increase their 
membership. We have no company unions 
here. Oil producers are cutting wages. 


Orange-—W. R. Mayo: 


The Orange Car and Steel Company, The 
Lutcher-Moore Lumber Saw Mill, and the 
Texas Creosoting Company are not organized; 
The Yellow Pine Paper Mill is partly organ- 
ized and the Weaver and Son Shipyard and 
Levingsten Ship Yard are organized. 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 


Our central body has appointed a committee 
to work with the local organizer. We take part 
in community interests. ‘There are no company 
unions here at present. From a working stand- 
point, Christmas was enjoyed by organized 
labor. The Yellow Paper Mill, the Texas 
Creosote Company, Orange Car and Steel Com- 
pany, Bag Factory, Orange Rice Mill, Stone 
& Webster Power Plant, are our largest busi- 
ness enterprises, some of which are partly or- 
ganized. 


Teague—T. F. Hamilton: 

Big reduction in force of the T. & B. V. 
Railroad shops and the entire shops will close 
down from December 17 to January 4. All 
crafts are idle here—there is no work in any 
line. Organized labor is advised to stay away 
from Southern Texas, East and Southeast 
Texas, as there is no work for home men. 


Wichita Falls—Floyd Mozeley: 

An organizing committee has been appointed 
by the Trades Council to work in connection 
with the organizers in this district among the 
crafts that are not organized. Painters, cooks 
and waiters, plumbers, carpenters, electricians 
and the printing unions are all working to 
increase membership, institute educational work 
and have meetings of interest to their crafts. 
Organized labor is working in harmony with 
the Chamber of Commerce and other civic or- 
ganizations of the city. No company unions 
here except in the shop crafts on the railroads. 
Cooks, waiters and waitresses and the mem- 
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bers of the carpenters’ union have started 


study classes. 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 


Our Central Labor Union is conducting an 
organization campaign to increase the member- 
ship of the locals and to organize new local 
unions. Last week a new laundry workers’ 
union was organized. Organized labor partici- 
pates in community interests to quite an extent. 
Our fishing industry employs about 3,000 men 
part of the year. The lumber industry employs 
in the neighborhood of 3,000 men. 


Burlington—C. E. Kelly: 


Friends of labor, all business and profes- 
sional men and women are invited to attend the 
open meetings of our central body where we 
have a short program of speaking, followed 
by entertainment and refreshments. Sedro- 
Woolley carpenters have nearly completed their 
own home worth $5,000 to $6,000, with no out- 
side help financially. This local has about 40 
members. The canneries are nearly closed. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 


I have just organized and installed the City 


Fire Fighters. The National Woolen Com- 
pany is in the hands of receivers. Our largest 
industries are unorganized. They are The 
Parkersburg Iron and Steel Company, the 
Baldwin Tool Works, General Porcelain Com- 
pany, the Vitrolite Company and the Penn 
Metal Company. No firms have reduced wages 
but several have laid off workers. We over- 
look no opportunity to take an active interest 
in municipal affairs. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—Rasmus Anderson: 


The building trades are idle as the weather 
is too cold for that kind of work. The central 
body has a standing committee to work with 
boards and councils having community affairs 
in charge. The pulp workers’ union have 
special plans to increase their membership. A 
committee with the organizer are going to make 
a house-to-house visit of the workers that are 
employed in that craft but who are not mem- 
bers of the union. We have three railroad 
shops here and they are all organized. 
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